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University  Extension  Services 


The  Extension  Division  is  the  administrative  agency  through  which 
the  University  extends  its  services  to  the  people. 

In  addition  to  Correspondence  Instruction  described  in  this  catalog, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  offers  the  following  services  to  the 
people  of  the  state: 

Audiovisual  Education.  Audiovisual  materials  and  services  are  avail- 
able to  schools,  colleges,  civic  groups  and  other  agencies.  Films  for 
community  programs,  business  and  industry,  and  other  adult  groups 
are  available.  Individuals  may  book  films  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
correspondence  courses  through  the  regular  film  rental  service  of  the 
Audiovisual  Bureau. 

Class  Instruction.  Extension  courses,  primarily  graduate  courses  in 
professional  education,  are  held  both  on  and  off  the  campus  for  teach- 
ers. Students  who  take  courses  in  approved  locations  away  from  the 
campus  may  earn  as  much  as  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  resident 
credit  toward  an  advanced  degree.  Those  who  take  courses  in  locations 
not  approved  for  resident  credit  may  earn  graduate  extension  credit. 

Community  Adult  Education.  Consultative  and  instructional  services 
are  provided  to  community  groups  interested  in  developing  local  pro- 
grams of  adult  and  continuing  education.  For  information  and  pro- 
gram assistance,  call  or  write  the  Bureau  of  Community  Adult  Edu- 
cation, 218  Abernethy  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  Telephone  933-1123. 

Evening  College.  A  two  year  program  for  undergraduates  is  offered 
on  the  campus  during  the  regular  academic  year.  Qualified  students 
may  earn  as  much  as  two  years  of  academic  credit  toward  a  degree. 

Residential  Adult  Education.  This  Bureau  develops  and  organizes 
non-credit  adult  education  programs  and  conferences  to  be  held  on  the 
campus.  Anyone  interested  in  such  programs  should  contact  the  office 
at  209  Abernethy  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  telephone  933-1125. 

School  Services.  Standardized  tests  are  distributed  to  authorized 
health,  educational,  and  business  agencies.  Faculty  members  of  the 
University  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  evaluating  new  tests.  High 
School  Debating  Contests  and  High  School  Academic  Contests  are 
available. 


Our  Door  Is  Open 

Welcome  to  university  study  by  correspondence.  When  you  choose 
a  course  from  those  listed  in  this  catalog,  you  become  an  independent 
scholar  who  will  receive  direct  personal  guidance  in  working  toward 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  course  materials  that  you  have 
selected. 

When  you  register,  by  completing  and  mailing  us  the  enclosed 
form  and  proper  payment,  you  will  receive  a  course  study  guide.  In 
addition,  we  shall  send  you  the  textbook,  or  other  materials  needed  for 
your  study.  Specific  instructions  concerning  your  assignments  and 
procedures  will  be  included  in  the  study  guide;  however,  you  should 
feel  free  to  write  your  instructor,  or  this  office,  if  you  have  questions. 
Please  do  not  hestitate  to  call  on  us.  As  a  correspondence  student,  you 
are  a  valued  individual  to  us,  and  our  goal  is  your  success  and  satis- 
faction in  learning. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  Applicants 

The  courses  listed  herein  may  be  taken  for  credit  or  non-credit  by 
anyone  who  is  prepared  to  study  them  with  profit.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  students  to  meet  all  prerequisities  mentioned  in  the  course 
descriptions. 

2.  Residence 

To  students  attending  classes:  University  regulations  do  not  per- 
mit you  to  enroll  or  to  submit  assignments  while  attending  a  regular 
session  at  UNC  or  another  school.  If  you  are  in  residence  at  UNC,  you 
must  secure  the  written  approval  of  your  Academic  Dean  in  order  to 
continue  working  on  your  correspondence  course.  In  exceptional 
circumstances,  permission  may  be  granted.  If  you  are  in  residence  at 
some  other  school,  you  must  secure  written  permission  from  the 
officials  of  the  school  you  are  attending.  This  written  permission  must 
be  filed  in  the  Bureau  for  each  semester  and  each  summer  session 
during  which  work  is  to  be  submitted. 

You  can  temporarily  discontinue  your  course  during  the  time  you 
are  in  school.  If  you  will  let  us  know  each  semester  or  summer  session 
you  are  in  residence,  additional  time  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
course  later.  If  you  fail  to  let  us  know  you  are  in  residence  without 
permission,  your  course  will  expire  thirteen  months  from  the  day 
you  enrolled. 

You  may  submit  assignments  during  official  school  holidays  and 
semester  breaks  without  permission. 

To  correspondence  students  living  in  Chapel  Hill  who  are  not 
attending  regular  classes:  Correspondence  students  who  are  not  bona 
fide  residents  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  have  recently  terminated  their 
University  registration,  must  secure  the  written  permission  of  the 
Academic  Dean  and  the  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
respondence Instruction  to  continue  to  submit  correspondence  course 
assignments  if  they  continue  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Chapel  Hill. 


,°..     Standards 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
hasis.  A  student  who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does 
dishonest  work,  is  not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course,  but  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  University. 

If  an  instructor  in  any  department  finds  that  the  English  composi- 
tion of  a  student  is  below  the  University  standard,  the  symbol  cc 
(composition  condition)  may  accompany  the  final  grade,  as  for  in- 
stances Bcc,  Ccc,  or  Dec.  When  the  symbol  cc  is  added  to  the  course 
grade,  the  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  the  course  until  the 
composition  condition  has  been  removed.  A  student  receiving  such  a 
grade  may  remove  the  condition  by  completing  the  correspondence 
course  English  cO  with  a  grade  of  C. 

4.  Number  of  Courses  at  One  Time 

Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  taken  at  one  time. 

5.  Time  Limit 

Students  may  enroll  in  a  course  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
Courses  should  be  completed  within  thirteen  months  from  the  original 
date  of  registration.  Courses  may  not  be  completed  in  less  than  six 
and  one  half  weeks  from  the  date  the  first  assignment  is  received  in 
our  office. 

6.  Renewals 

Students  who  are  unable  to  complete  their  courses  in  the  allotted 
thirteen  months  may  obtain  an  additional  six  months  by  paying  a 
$3.00  renewal  fee.  However,  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  non-credit 
Dental  Assistant  Program,  renewal  periods  will  vary  according  to  the 
course. 

7.  Examinations 

A  final  supervised  examination  must  be  passed  if  credit  is  to  be 
given.  Examinations  must  be  taken  at  an  accredited  college,  university, 
community  college,  or  technical  institute  which  is  accessible  to  the 
student. 

CREDIT 

1.     Degree  Credit  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  give  credit  toward 
bachelor's  degrees  at  this  institution. 

Thirty  semester  hours  (equivalent  to  one  year  of  residence  work) 
may  be  taken  by  correspondence  toward  a  degree  at  the  University 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  last  year's  work  must  be  taken  in  residence.  However,  if  a 
student,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  courses,  has  fulfilled  the 
University  requirement  of  taking  the  full  work  of  the  last  academic 
year  in  residence,  he  may  complete  this  work  by  taking  correspon- 
dence courses  from  this  University  provided  permission  is  secured 
from  his  dean. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruc- 
tion toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  study  carefully  the  requirements  for 
the  General  College  included  in   this  catalog. 


If  completion  of  a  degree  program  is  desired  at  this  branch  of  the 
University,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work  must  meet  the 
University  entrance  requirements  of  at  least  sixteen  acceptable  units 
from  an  accredited  high  school.  The  high  school  record  must  be 
transferred  to  this  University.  Credit  for  work  taken  at  other  colleges 
must  be  properly  tranferred  to  this  University  and  accepted  by  the 
examining  committee. 

2.  For  Credit  at  Other  Colleges  and  Universities 

Credits  earned  through  correspondence  will  be  transferred  to 
another  institution  when  this  request  is  made  by  the  student.  (See 
section  on  transcripts.)  The  University  cannot  determine  the  policy 
of  other  institutions  in  regard  to  accepting  credit  for  correspondence 
work.  There  are  very  few  accredited  colleges  or  universities  at  this 
time,  however,  that  do  not  accept  work  completed  through  corres- 
pondence instruction  in  other  accredited  colleges  and  universities. 
Before  enrolling,  persons  should  confer  with  officials  at  the  institu- 
tion where  credit  is  desired  concerning  course  selection.  Officials  at 
the  institution  where  credit  is  desired  must  determine  whether  or 
not  our  courses  are  equivalent.  The  student  is  responsible  for  such 
investigation  and  consultation,  and  this  Bureau  cannot  be  responsible 
for  incorrect  course  selection. 

3.  Non-Credit  Information 

Those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect  credit  are  permitted  to  regis- 
ter for  any  course  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Non-credit  students 
are  given  the  same  careful  instruction  as  those  who  study  for  credit. 

4.  Graduate  Credit 

No  courses  are  offered  for  graduate  credit. 

5.  Certificates 

The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  presents  every  student 
who  is  not  working  for  degree  credit  at  this  University  with  a  cer- 
tificate upon  the  successful  completion  of  a  correspondence   course. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

For  Residents  of  North  Carolina: 

Total 

2  semester  hour  course  $37.00 

3  semester  hour  course  $49.00 

4  semester  hour  course  $61.00 

Additional  charges  will  be  made  for  special  materials  and  services 
with  a  few  courses  and  are  indicated  in  the  course  descriptions. 

For  Non-residents  of  North  Carolina: 

Total 

2  semester  hour  course  $43.00 

3  semester  hour  course  $57.00 

4  semester  hour  course  $73.00 


Additional  charges  will  be  made  for  special  materials  and  services 
with  a  few  courses  and  are  indicated  in  the  course  descriptions. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

1.  Student  Aid 

Loans  and  a  few  scholarships  (for  students  with  exceptional  aca- 
demic records)  are  available  to  students  who  have  financial  need.  For 
information  and  application  blanks,  write  to  the  Director  of  Student 
Aid,  300  Vance  Hall,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
27514. 

2.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Under  certain  cuircumstances,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  pay  the  fees 
for  those  who  have  a  physical  disability.  For  full  information,  contact 
the  Director  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

3.  The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  selected  by  the  United  States  government  to  offer 
correspondence  courses  to  those  in  service,  the  Government  paying 
part  of  the  expense.  The  student  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $10.00 
for  each  course  and  the  amount  required  for  the  books.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  the  instructional  fee.  A  brochure  giving  full  information 
is  available  and  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

4.  Veterans 

A  veteran  should  enroll  in  the  same  manner  as  a  regular  student, 
paying  the  regular  course  fees  and  the  amount  for  books,  lab  fees, 
etc.,  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  He  should  complete  the  Application 
for  Program  of  Education — VA  form  21E-1990.  (Contact  your  local  VA 
office.) 

5.  In-Service  Teacher  Education  Program 

North  Carolina  teachers  may  earn  credits  toward  certification 
renewal  by  correspondence.  A  letter  from  your  employing  superin- 
tendent recommending  participation  in  the  In-Service  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Program  and  certifying  that  you  are  under  contract  and  have 
permission  to  enroll  in  a  specific  course  should  accompany  your  ap- 
plication for  enrollment.  The  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  teacher  at  the 
time  of  enrollment.  Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the  teacher  will 
be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  course  fees  (this  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  books)  made  by  the  Extension  Division,  after  reimbursement 
is  made  by  the  special  In-Service  Teacher  Education  Program.  These 
refunds  are  made  twice  a  year  on  reports  of  courses  completed  by 
April  15  and  October  15.  Teachers  should  not  duplicate  work  previ- 
ously taken   in   course   number   or   in   content. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina  ac- 
cepts credit  earned  before  September  1  for  that  teaching  year. 
Teachers  needing  credit  for  North  Carolina  certification  should  ar- 
range to  complete  courses  and  examinations  by  August  15  in  order 
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to  have  credit  reported  by  September  1.  For  full  information  about 
certification  requirements,  write  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

AIDS   FOR  STUDY 

Two  publications  are  available  to  students  who  desire  help  in 
evaluating  and  improving  their  study  habits  and  techniques:  (1) 
Continuing  Your  Education,  a  book  by  Cyril  O.  Houle,  is  available  in 
limited  quantity  for  rental  (2  months  for  $1.10),  and  (2)  Studying 
Effectively,  a  small  manual  by  Wrenn  and  Larsen,  may  be  purchased 
from  this  office  for  50^. 

HOW  TO  ENROLL 

1.  Enrollment 

You  may  enroll  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Application  must 
be  made  in  writing  on  forms  provided  in  this  catalog  and  mailed 
with  check  or  money  order  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruc- 
tion, University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514.  (Make 
checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence 
Instruction.) 

If  you  like,  you  may  come  directly  to  the  Bureau  offices  (115  Aber- 
nethy  Hall,  UNC  campus)   to  enroll. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  maintains  a  policy 
of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

2.  Books 

A  bookstore  is  maintained  in  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  In- 
struction to  furnish  required  texts.  Required  texts  are  listed  with 
each  course.  Prices  are  subject  to  change.  If  you  wish  to  secure  the 
texts  from  us,  please  complete  the  Book  Order  form  which  is  in- 
cluded on  the  application  for  enrollment.  Rented  texts  sent  by  the 
Bureau  will  be  renewed  automatically  if  not  returned  by  the  due  date. 
Rented  books  should  be  returned  to  the  Bureau  at  the  completion 
of  the  course,  or  grades  will  be  withheld. 

WHILE  YOU  STUDY 

1.  Change  of  Name  or  Address 

If  your  address  or  name  changes  during  the  time  you  are  study- 
ing by  correspondence,  please  send  the  name  and  address  under 
which  you  enrolled,  your  new  name  and  address,  the  date,  and  the 
course  in  which  you  are  enrolled  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence 
Instruction. 

2.  Counseling 

The  Associate  Head  of  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction 
is  available  to  counsel  any  student  who  chooses  to  use  this  service 
when  a  need  arises.  Students  having  difficulty  in  or  failing  a  course 
may  want  to  write  the  Associate  Head  of  the  Bureau  for  assistance. 
An  office  appointment  can  be  arranged  if  it  is  desired. 


3.     Dropping  a  Course 

If  for  any  reason  you  should  decide  that  you  must  drop  your 
correspondence  course,  please  fill  out  the  form  on  pages  39-40  of  this 
catalog  and  mail  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

If  you  need  a  transcript  by  a  particular  date,  you  must  arrange 
your  work  so  that  you  can  take  the  examination  at  least  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  your  deadline.  The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruc- 
tion cannot  guarantee  that  a  grade  will  be  received  lw  a  particular 
date  unless  the  student  completes  his  assigned  work  and  examination 
well  in  advance  of  that  date. 

Students  needing  credit  reported  before  fall  registration  should 
complete  all  work  no  later  than  August  31st.  Teachers  needing  credit 
for  North  Carolina  certification  should  arrange  to  complete  courses 
by  August  15th  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  next  teaching  year. 

You  will  note  when  completing  your  application  blank  a  section 
is  provided  for  you  to  give  the  address  of  one  institution  to  which 
you  wish  a  transcript  sent.  Requests  for  additional  transcripts  must 
be  made  to  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration,  Hanes  Hall,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  27514,  accompanied  by  your  check  or  money  order  for  $1.00. 
Transcripts  will  be  sent  to  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C,  without  charge  from  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registration. 

All  assignments  and  rental  materials  must  be  returned  and  accounts 
cleared  before  a  grade  will  be  released  or  a  transcript  sent. 

NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 
ASSOCIATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  a  member  of  the  National 
University  Extension  Association,  the  professional  organization  de- 
signed to  guide  in  the  development,  maintenance  and  advancement 
of  university  extension  services.  The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  In- 
struction of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  part  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Study  Division  of  the  Association.  Each  institution  affiliated 
with  the  NUEA  is  accredited  by  the  educational  accrediting  association 
of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located,  and  bases  all  education  programs 
upon  standards  for  higher  education  in  that  state  and  region. 

A  Guide  to  Correspondence  Study,  published  by  the  NUEA,  lists 
courses  offered  by  correspondence  by  accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  members  of  the  National  University  Extension 
Association.  The  Guide  may  be  obtained  from  The  Bureau  of  Corre- 
spondence Instruction. 

GENERAL  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

The  Faculty  Council  in  January  1970  gave  final  approval  to  a  new 
General    College    curriculum.    A    facultv-student    committee    for    over 


a  year  previously  had  given  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  general  education  experience  of  an  under- 
graduate entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  this  time. 
Its  proposals,  as  adopted  by  the  Faculty  Council,  are  outlined  be- 
low. The  new  program  is  effective  for  all  undergraduates  enter- 
ing the  University  after  June  1,  1970;  undergraduates  previously 
enrolled  may  elect  to  follow  the  new  curriculum  or  may  continue 
under  the  old  curriculum. 

Described  below  are  requirements  and  elective  choices  available 
in  the  General  College  program  for  students  planning  to  take  a  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree. 

I.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  (English  1*  and  2*).  Required  of  all 
students.  May  be  exempted  with  credit.  These  courses  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  freshman  year. 

II.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  OR  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE  (two 
to  four  courses).  Every  student  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
program  may  choose  to  meet  the  requirement  in  foreign  language 
or  the  requirement  in  mathematical  science  as  outlined  below. 
Note  should  be  taken  of  the  following  conditions,  however:  (1) 
In  some  Bachelor  of  Science  programs  students  will  be  expected 
to  satisfy  requirements  in  both  areas;  (2)  freshmen  entering 
the  University  after  June  1,  1970,  who  fail  to  place  in  language 
3  in  their  placement  examination  must  pass  language  1  and  2 
or  2,  with  credit  given  for  the  courses  taken. 

A.  Foreign  Language  (three  to  four  courses).  The  language 
option  is  satisfied  by  passing  language  3,  4,  and  a  course 
beyond  four  in  a  foreign  language  in  which  the  student  has 
two  or  more  units  of  high  school  credit,  or  language  1,  2,  3,  4 
in  a  new  language.  If  a  student  is  placed  in  language  4  or 
higher,  he  will  receive  placement  credit  without  grade  for 
3,  or  3  and  4.  but  not  more. 

B.  Mathematical  Science  (two  courses).  To  satisfy  this  option  stu- 
dents will  pass  two  courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 
lists: 

Mathematics  1,  2,  or  21,  22  or  15*-31* 

Computer  and  Information  Science  16  and  17  or  IS  or  19 

Statistics  11,  12 

Philosophy  21*,  51 

Note:  (1)  The  student  who  places  in  and  passes  Math  31  satis- 
fies the  requirement;  (2)  Math  15  may  be  credited  toward  satis- 
fying the  mathematical  science  requirement  only  when  it  is 
followed  by  the  successful  completion  of  Math  31;  (3)  Courses 
set  in  bold  face  type  above  are  new  courses. 
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III.  DIVISIONAL  ELECTIVES  (eight  courses).  Students  may  choose 
their  Divisional  Electives  from  the  following  lists  of  approved 
courses.  Note:  (1)  Courses  set  in  bold  face  type  are  new;  (2)  the 
lists  represent  courses  already  approved.  They  are  not  final  or 
complete.  Other  courses  are  presently  under  consideration  and 
when  approved  will  be  added  to  the  list. 

A.  Social  Sciences:  three  courses  to  be  chosen  from  at  least  two 
departments. 

Anthropology  26,  41,  42,  55 

Economics  31,  32 

Geography  48,  51,  52 

History  11,  12,  13,  21*   22*,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  30*,  31*, 

41*,  42*,  44*,  45*,  46*,  47*,  48*,  49* 
Philosophy  25 

Political  Science  41*,  51*.  52,  54,  55,  50,  00,  03,  04 
Psychology  28 
Sociology  51*,  52*,  53*,  54,  55 

B.  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts:  three  courses  to  be  chosen  from 
at  least  two  departments.  Courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  foreign 
language  option  may  not  be  included  among  these  three  elec- 
tives. 

Art  30,  35,  30,  37,  38*,  39,  44,  40,  49 
Classics:  Classical  Archaeology  40 
Classics  30,  33,  34 
Greek  3,  4,  21,  22 
Latin  3*,  4*,  21*,  22* 
Comparative  Literature  21,  22,  30,  70,  74 
Dramatic  Art  10,  15,  51,  59,  80,  81,  82 
English  20,  21*,  21A,  22*,  22A,  23,  23W,  24,  24A,  25,  20, 

28,  28A,  29 
German  3*,  4*,  21*,  22*,  24* 
Linguistics:  Chinese  50 

Music  11,  21,  22,  31,  32,  41,  42,  43,  81,  83,  84 
Philosophy  20,  22,  52 
RTVMP  42,  45 
Religion  20,  31,  32,  39,  45 
Romance  Languages:  French  3,  4,  21,  52,  53,  00,  61,  70, 

71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  80,  SI,  82 
Italian  3*,  4*,  21,  70,  S2 
Portuguese  3,  4 

Spanish  3*,  4*,  21*,  22*,  52,  53,  71, 
72,  73,  80,  81,  82,  85,  86 
Slavic  Languages:  Russian  3*,   1*,  70,  72,  74 
Speech  37,  41 

C.  Natural  Sciences:  two  courses,  at  least  one  of  which  is  to  be 
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a  four-hour  laboratory  course,  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 

following: 

Astronomy  31.  31L 

Biology  21.  22 

Botany  10,  11,  55 

Chemistry  11X,  11.  11L.  12,  12L.  21,  21L 

Geography  38 

Geology  11*,  18,  41,  42* 

Physics  20,  21,  24,  25.  26.  27 

Psychology  26* 

Zoology  10,  11.  41 

IV.  COLLEGE  ELECTIVES  (six  to  eight  courses).  The  students  will 
select  courses  from  the  following  list.  Xot  more  than  four  courses 
may  be  taken  in  a  single  department.  Freshman  seminars,  which 
are  not  listed  at  this  time,  will  be  counted  for  College  Elective 
credit.  In  circumstances  where  well-qualified  students  may  wish 
to  enroll  in  courses  not  included  in  this  list,  he  should  consult 
first  with  his  General  College  advisor  and,  where  indicated, 
may  also  need  to  secure  the  permission  of  the  department  or 
the  instructor. 

Anthropology  26.  41,  42,  55 

Art  30.  35,  36,  37,  38*,  39,  41,  46,  49,  61 

Astronomy  31.  31 L,  32 

Biology  21,  22 

Botany  10,  11,  44,  45.  51,  52,  53,  54,  55 

Business  Administration  71* 

Chemistry  11X,  11,  11L,  12,  12L,  21,  21L,  41,  41L,  42,  42L 
51,  61,  62 

Chinese  50 

Classical  Archaeology  40 

Classics  30,  33,  34.  51,  75,  76 

Comparative  Literature  21,  22,  30,  70,  74 

Computer  and  Information  Science  16,   17,  IS,  19 

Dramatic  Art  10,  15,  51,  59,  80,  81,  82 

Economics  31,  32,  70 

Education  41* 

English  20,  21*.  21A,  22*,  22A,  23,  23W,  24,  24A,  25,  25W,  26, 
27,  28,  28 A,  29 

French  1-2.  3,  4,  11.  14.  15,  21,  41,  50,  51,  52,  53,  00,  61, 
70,  71.  72,  73,  74,  75,  SO,  81,  82 

Geography  38,  48,  51,  52 

GeoL  gy  11*.  18,  41.  42* 

German  1*,  2*,  3*,  4*,  21*,  22*,  24*,  31,  32 

Greek  1-2.  3,  4,  21,  22,  S8 

History  11,  12,  13,  21*,  22*,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  30*,  31*    41*, 
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42*,  44*,  45*,  40*,  47*,  48*,  49*,  51,  52,  53,  65,  68,  69, 

75,  77,  SO,  81,  85 
Italian  l*-2*    3*,  4*    1  1,  15,  21,  50,  57,  70,  82 
Journalism  53 

Latin  1-2*,  3*,  4*,  21*,  22*,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60 
Mathematics  1,  2,  15*-31*,  21,  22,  32*,  33*,  34,  31A,  32A,  33A,  34A 
Music  1-6,  7,  S,  11,  21,  22,  31,  32,  41,  42,  43,  50,  51,  52, 

53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  81,  83,  84,  89 
Philosophy  20,  21*,  22,  25,  31,  51,  52,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61,  65,  66 
Physical  Education  41,  42,  77 

Physics  20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  36,  37,  52,  54,  55,  58,  61 
Political  Science  41*,  51*,  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  60,  63,  64,  S6 
Portuguese  1-2,  3,  4,  14,  15 
Psychology  26*,  27,  28,  30 
RTVMP  42,  45,  58 
Religion  26,  31,  32,  39,  45 
Russian  l*-2*,  3*,  4*,  21,  31,  32,  70,  72,  74 
Sociology  51*,  52*,  53*,  54,  55,  60,  62*,  65,  70,  75,  80,  85 
Spanish  1-2,  3*,  4*,  11,  14,  15,  21*,  22*,  41,  50,  51,  52,  53 
Speech  37,  40,  41,  44,  45,  50,  54,  56 
Statistics  11,  12 
Zoology  10,  11,  20,  41 

V.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (required  two  semesters,  with  exempt- 
ion by  testing). 
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KEY  TO  SYMBOLS  IN  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


(3) 

Smith,  25, 
prerequisite 

Lathi  1  or 
equivalent 

NCT 


*NCT 


course 
number 

textbooks 


Indicates  the  semester  hours'  credit  by  the  number 
in   parentheses   following  the   course   title. 

The  instructor's  name,  the  number  of  assignments  in 
the  course,  and  any  prerequisites  for  the  course  are 
given  in  italics  following  the  course  description. 

Indicates  that  North  Carolina  teachers  may  take  the 
course  under  the  In-Service  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram. 

Courses  must  be  relevant  to  the  teaching  field  or 
teaching  assignment  to  qualify  for  the  In-Service 
program. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  numbers  are  the  same  as 
in  the  University  Catalog. 

The  required  textbooks  for  each  course  are  listed 
immediately  after  the  course  description. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

c:53.  HISTORY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  PAINTING  (3).  This 
introductory  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  ability 
to  understand  and  appreciate  art  by  a  study  of  artistic  master- 
pieces from  Antiquity  through  the  Renaissance.  Symes,  24, 
NCT. 

Gombrich,  The  Story  of  Art   (1966),  $5.50 
94  University  Prints,  set  $3.00 
37  Taurgo  Prints,  set  $2.00 

c38.  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  ART  (3).  Important  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth-century  artists  and  their  works  are 
studied,  along  with  the  evolutionary  changes  in  style  and 
content.  The  student  will  learn  to  deal  with  pictures  both 
critically  and  historically.  Symes,  25,  NCT. 

Canaday,  Mainstreayns  of  Modern  Art  (1959),  $12.95 

Levey,  Rococo  to  Revolution  (1966),  $4.50 

Brion,  Art  of  the  Romantic  Era  (1966),  $3.95 

Mathey,  The  Impressionists    (1901),  $3.95 

Read,  A  Concise  History  of  Modern  Painting   (196S),  $1.95 

Read,  A  Concise  History  of  Modern  Sculpture   (1964),  $3.95 

Pevsner,  An  Outline  of  European  Architecture  (1913),  $2.25 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

c71.  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  I  (3).  Fundamental  principles 
of  financial  accounting  are  covered  and  applied  to  the  record- 


l:; 


ing  of  business  activities  and  to  the  reporting  of  the  financial 
results  for  corporations,  partnerships,  and  single  proprietor- 
ships. Ziegler,  24,  *NCT. 

Slavin,  Reynolds  and  Malchman,  Basic  Accounting  for  Man- 
agerial and  Financial  Control,  1st  Ed.   (1968),  $11.25 

Nabors,  Student's  Self-Study  Guide  to  Accompany  Basic  Ac- 
counting for  Managerial  and  Financial  Control   (196S),  $4.25 

Accounting  Pads,  set  of  2,  $2.30 

DENTAL  PROGRAMS 

DENTAL  ASSISTING  (non-credit).  A  complete  seven-course 
program  equivalent  to  one  academic  year  of  study  includes 
the  knowledges  and  skills  recommended  by  the  Council  on 
Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  Com- 
pletion of  all  courses  in  sequence  will  quality  a  person  to  be 
a  candidate  for  certification  by  the  American  Dental  Assistants 
Association.  A  brochure  giving  detailed  information  on  the 
program  may  be  requested  from  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence 
Instruction. 

DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY  (non-credit).  A 
series  of  courses  on  the  theory  and  skills  required  of  a  labora- 
tory technician  is  designed  to  teach  novice  dental  laboratory 
technicians,  to  teach  more  experienced  technicians  who  wish 
training  in  other  areas,  and  to  prepare  individuals  to  qualify 
for  and  become  Certified  Dental  Technicians.  For  complete 
information  on  the  program,  write  the  Bureau  of  Correspond- 
ence Instruction. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART 

c30.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATRE  (3).  Dramatic  Art  c30 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  living  theatre  of  the 
Western  world  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  present.  Six  rep- 
resentative plays  will  be  studied,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
their  theatrical  merit  rather  than  on  their  literary  merit. 
Lamont,  24,  *NCT. 

Goodman,  Drama  on  Stage   (1961),  $6.95 

Whiting,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theatre,   (1969),  $9.95 

cl55.  PLAYWRITING  (3).  This  is  a  practical  course  in  the  writing 
of  the  stage  play.  With  the  instructor's  guidance,  the  student 
will  write  two  one-act  plays  or  one  one-act  and  a  portion  of 
a  full  length  play,  including  an  outline  of  the  whole.  Patter- 
son, 24,  prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  c30  or  equivalent.  *NCT. 

Goodman,  Drama  on  Stage   (1961),  $6.95 

Epps,  trans.  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  (1942),  $  .95 
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Goldstone  and   Lass,   eels.    The   Mentor  Book   of   Short   Plays 

(1969),  S  .95 
Miller,  .4  View  from  the  Bridge  (19G0),  $1.25 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

c41.  EDUCATION"  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  The  student 
views  and  evaluates  the  historical,  political,  social,  and  philo- 
sophical forces  which  affect  the  nature  of  American  education; 
the  organization  and  structure  of  the  school  system;  and  the 
principal  issues  facing  American  education  today.  Hennis,  20. 

DeYoung   and    Wynn.    American    Education,    Gth    Ed.    (1970). 

S9.50 
Ehlers,  Crucial  Issues  in  Education.  4th  Ed.  (1969).  $4.95 
Kneller,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education   (1964), 

$2.50 

c71.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Psychological  principles 
pertinent  to  successfully  guiding  the  growth,  learning,  and 
adjustment  of  children  and  youth  are  discussed.  The  teacher, 
the  learner,  and  the  teaching-learning  process  are  studied. 
Wyne,  24. 

DeCecco,  The  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Instruction:  Educa- 
tional Psychology   (1968),  $10.50 
Kuhlen,  Studies  in  Educational  Psychology    (196S),  S6.95 

c93.  SURVEY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED 
MATERIALS  FOR  CHILDREN  (3).  This  course  is  designed 
to  acquaint  students  with  the  wide  variety  of  materials  in  the 
field  of  children's  literature  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  know, 
select,  and  present  literature  to  children  in  grades  1-8.  Mouzon, 
25. 

Hodges,  Books  for  Elementary  School  Libraries:  An  Initial 

Collection  (1969),  $7.50 
Johnson,  Sickels,  Savers,  Anthology  of  Children's  Literature, 

4th  Ed.   (1970),  $12.50 
Eaton,  Reading  with  Children  (1940),  rent  S  .75  for  2  months 
Robinson,  Readings  About  Children's  Literature    (1966),  S3.95 
Arbuthnot.    Children    and   Books,   3rd   Ed.,    (1964),    rent   $2.20 

for  2  months. 

c99.  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (3).  This  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  purposes,  objectives,  and  practices  of  the  modern 
secondary  school;  the  curriculum,  including  student  activities; 
and  guidance  services.  Issues  and  trends  in  secondary  educa- 
tion are  stressed.  Tarbet,  25. 

Douglass,   Secondary  Education  in  the    United  States    (1964), 
$6.75 
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Bent  and  Kronenberg,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  1th 

Ed.   (1961),  rent,  $1.50  for  3  months 
Gall   and    Hicks,   Modern    Secondary   Education    (1964),   rent, 

$1.25  for  3  months 

cl43.  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (3).  The  evolution  of  the  educational  practices  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States  is  traced  in  this  course. 
NOTE:  This  course  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  History 
170.  Phillips,  24. 

Edwards  and  Richey,  The  School  in  the  American  Social  Order, 

2nd  Ed.  (1963),  $8.95 
Gross    and    Chandler,    The    History    of    American    Education 

Through  Readings  (1964),  $4.95 
Meyer,  An  Educational  History  of  the  American  People  (19671, 

$8.50 

cl55.  THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  (3).  This  course  presents  a  philosophy  underlying 
the  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  school  (including 
the  seventh  and  eighth  school  years)  and  a  complete  coverage 
of  procedures  and  equipment  needed  for  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram in  science  in  those  years.  It  also  seeks  to  provide  a  back- 
ground of  understanding  in  different  areas  of  science.  Houn- 
shell,  26. 

Carin  and  Sund,  Teaching  Science  Through  Discovery   (1964), 

$8.95 
Hone,   Joseph,   Victor  and   Brandwein,    Teaching  Elementary 

Science:  A  Sourcebook  for  Elementary  Science   (1962),  $9.85 
Blough  and  Schwartz,  Elementary  School  Science  and  Hoiu  to 

Teach  It  (1964),  $10.95 

cl56.  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3).  This 
course  deals  with  the  organization  and  selection  of  subject 
matter  in  arithmetic  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  in  the  elementary  school.  Balleic,  24. 

Heddens,    Today's    Mathematics:    A    Guide    to    Concepts    and 
Methods  in  Elementary  School  Mathematics   (196S),  $7.95 

cl60.  CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION  (3).  The  general  principles 
and  techniques  of  curriculum  construction  on  both  elementary 
and  secondary  school  levels  comprise  the  major  part  of  the 
course.  Special  attention  will  be  focused  upon  recent  trends  in 
curriculum  revision  and  organization  in  modern  schools. 
Lyday,  25. 

Gwynn  and  Chase.  Curriculum  Principles  and  Social  Trends, 

4th  Ed.,   (1969),  $9.95 
Lee  and  Lee,  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  (1960),  $7.25 
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c-171.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 
(3).  The  important  areas  of  growth  and  development  are 
studied  with  an  attempt  to  introduce  relevant  research  which 
focuses  on  translation  of  growth  and  development  principles 
into  new  concepts  and  methods  as  they  might  apply  to  the 
educational  process.  Reilly.  24. 

Hurlock.  Child  Development.  4th  Ed.   (1964),  $S.95 

Bailer,   Readings  in  the  Psychology   of  Human   Growth   and 

Development   (1962).  S6.95 
Rosenblith  and  Allinsmith.  The  Causes  of  Behavior:  Readings 

In  Child  Development  and  Educational  Psychology.  2nd  Ed. 

(1966),  $7.95 

cl80.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN  (3).  This  course  provides  some  insights  into  the 
terminology  of  exceptional  children,  how  to  identify  them, 
and  what  their  basic  characteristics  and  fundamental  needs 
are.  It  covers  the  relationship  of  their  major  deviation  to 
their  mental  health  and  that  of  their  parents,  and  what  school 
curriculums  meet  their  needs.  Wyne,  24. 

Dunn.  Exceptional  Children  in  the  Schools    (1963).  S9.95 
Bettelheim.  Love  Is  Xot  Enough   (1950),  $1.50 
Baruch,  One  Little  Boy  (1952),  $1.95 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

c0.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  (non-credit).  English  cO  is  especial- 
ly concerned  with  mastery  of  the  sentence  as  a  grammatical 
unit,  with  clarity  of  thought  and  mechanical  correctness  as 
specific  objectives.  Students  may  remove  composition  condi- 
tions by  completing  this  course  with  a  grade  of  C.  Flora,  25. 
Fee.  $49.00. 

Smith  and  Liedlich,  Thought  to  Theme  (196S),  $4.95 
Leggett,    Mead,    and    Charvat,    Prentice-Hall    Handbook    for 

Writers.  4th  Ed.   (1965),  $5.95 
Gibson,  A  Short  Guide  to  Vocabulary  &  Spelling   (1966),  $1.50 

cl.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  This  course 
emphasizes  the  writing  of  effective  paragraphs  and  their 
combination  into  longer  compositions,  culminating  in  a  study 
of  the  research  paper.  Coincidental  to  the  development  of 
writing  facility  will  be  the  development  of  facility  in  the 
close  reading  of  essays.  Flora.  25. 

Kane   and   Peters,   Writing  Prose:    Techniques    and   Purposes 

(1969),  $3.75 
Hodges  and  Whitten,  Harbace  College  Handbook  (1967),  $4.95 
Upon  request:  America)/  College  Dictionary   (1970),  $6.95 
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c2.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  The  purpose 
of  English  c2  is  to  develop  fluency  and  effectiveness  in  writing 
and  to  develop  critical  and  thoughtful  reading  habits.  Although 
there  is  a  limited  review  of  punctuation  and  grammar,  the 
emphasis  is  on  using  these  for  more  effective  writing  rather 
than  on  learning  basic  principles.  Flora,  24. 

Baker,  The  Practical  Stylist   (1969),  $2.50 

Baker,  The  Essayist  (1963),  $2.95 

Sale,    Wuthering    Heights,    Emily    Bronte,     (Norton    Critical 

Edition)    (1963),  $1.95 
Upon  request:  American  College  Dictionary   (1970),  $6.95 

c21.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (3).  This  course  is  an  introduction 
to  English  literature  through  the  study  of  representative 
works  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  Barnes,  25,  NCT. 

Dunn,  .4  Chaucer  Reader  (1952),  $3.50 
Craig,  An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare   (1952),  $3.95 
Hanford,  The  Poems  of  John  Milton,  2nd  Ed.   (1953),  $5.50 
Thrall,    Hibbard,    and    Holman,    .-1    Handbook    to    Literature 
(1960),  paperback,  $2.75 

t22.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (3).  English  literary  masterpieces 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  from  Swift  through 
Arnold  are  surveyed.  King,  25,  NCT. 

Baugh  and  McClelland,  English  Literature:  A   Period  Anthol- 
ogy (1954),  $11.50 
Shelley,  Frankenstein,  $  .95 
Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  $  .95 
Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  $  .50 
Smollett,  Humphry  Clinker,  paperback,  $1.95 

c.$2.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  (3).  The  vocabulary,  forms,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  business  profession  are  studied  with  special  at- 
tention to  letters  of  application  and  inquiry;  routine,  collection, 
adjustment,  and  sales  letters;  business  reports;  and  technical 
articles.  Specimen  letters  are  criticized  and  actual  business 
problems  solved  through  written  work.  Shea,  22,  *NCT. 

Menning  and  Wilkinson,  Communicating  Through  Letters  and 

Reports  (1967),  4th  Ed.  $9.75 
Lesikar,  Report  Writing  for  Business  (1969),  $8.95 

c32a.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  (2).  This  course  is  similar  to  English 
c32.  Students  should  not  take  both  courses.  Shea,  16,  *NCT. 

Menning  and  Wilkinson,  Communicating  Through  Letters  and 
Reports  (1967),  4th  Ed.,  $9.75 

c34F.  CREATIVE  WRITING:  THE  SHORT  STORY  (3).  Students 
are  introduced  to  the  practice  of  basic  fiction  techniques  and 
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write  numerous  short  papers  as  well  as  three  full  stories,  one 
of  which  will  be  revised  as  a  final  examination.  Literary 
stories  by  well  known  writers  are  read  and  analyzed.  Each 
student  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  for  which  supplemen- 
tary assignments  are  made.  Emphasis  is  on  individual  creative 
work  and  a  tutorial  relationship  with  the  instructor.  Betts, 
20,  NCT. 

Meredith  &  Fitzgerald,  The  Professional  Story  Writer  and  His 

Art  (1963),  S2.95 
Dietrich  &  Sundell,  The  Art  of  Fiction   (1967),  $4.95 

Note:  Applicants  for  English  c34F  and  Englisli  c35  who  are  not  working 
for  degree  credit  should  send  to  tht  Bureau,  for  the  instructor's 
consideration,  a  sample  manuscript  of  their  work  and  a  fee  of 
SI. 00.  They  will  be  advised  to  enroll  for  English  c34F  or  English 
c3J  on    tht    basis  of  the   manuscript . 

c35.  CREATIVE  WRITING:  THE  SHORT  STORY  (Advanced) 
(3).  This  course  seeks  to  discover  and  develop  students' 
creative  writing  abilities  in  the  planning  and  preparing  of 
short  stories.  There  are  no  set  assignments,  but  students  ac- 
complish the  equivalent  of  three  semester  hours'  work  by 
writing  five  or  six  stories.  Eaton,  Prerequisite:  English  c34F 
or  equivalent.  NCT. 

c:$3P.  CREATIVE  WRITING:  POETRY  (3).  Advanced  poetry  writ- 
ing. There  are  no  set  assignments,  but  the  student  accom- 
plishes the  equivalent  of  three  semester  hours'  work  in  a 
tutorial  relationship  with  the  instructor.  Eaton,  Prerequisite: 
an  introductory  course  in  poetry  writing  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

c36.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  (3).  A  study  of  modern  English  gram- 
mar with  special  attention  to  such  current  problems  as  the 
confusion  of  grammatical  terminology,  attacks  on  traditional 
rules,  conflict  between  prescriptive  and  descriptive  grammar. 
The  course  is  designed  especially  for  prospective  English 
teachers,  but  others  may  take  it.  Donovan,  25,  NCT. 

Sledd,  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  (1959),  $6.95 
Upon  request:    Baugh,   A   History   of   the   English   Language, 
(1957)  rent,  $1.25  for  3  months 

c43.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  (3).  The  development  of  the  English 
novel,  particularly  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
is  studied.  Works  by  Fielding,  Smollett,  Jane  Austen,  Scott, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  receive  special  atten- 
tion. Barnes,  25,  XCT. 

Wagenknecht,  Cavalcade  of  the  English  Novel  (1954),  $9.50 
Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  paperback,  $2.00 
Smollett,  Humphry  Clinker,  paperback,  $1.95 
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Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  paperback,  $  .45 
Scott,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  paperback,  $1.95 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  paperback,  $  .95 
Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  paperback,  $  .60 
Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  $2.75 

c58.  SHAKESPEARE  (3).  About  twenty  of  Shakespeare's  rep- 
resentative comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  will  be  studied. 
Mills,  25,  NCT. 

Neilson  and  Hill,  The  Complete  Plays  and  Poems  of  William 

Shakespeare,  New  Cambridge  Ed.  (1942),  $11.25 
Ribner,  William  Shakespeare  (1969),  $1.95 

c72.  THE  CHIEF  ROMANTIC  POETS  (3).  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  acquaintance  with  the  best  poetic  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  English  Romantic  Period.  The  poetry  of  Blake,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  will  be  covered, 
as  well  as  some  prose  by  these  and  other  writers  of  the  period. 
Students  are  given  detailed  help  in  how  to  read  poetry.  Wen- 
zel,  25,  NCT. 

Perkins,  Ed.,  English  Romantic  Writers   (1967),  $11.50 
Abrams,  A  Glossary  of  Literary  Terms,  rev.  English  pamphlets 
(1957),  $1.50 

c81.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE:  BEGINNINGS  TO  1805  (3).  This 
survey  course  begins  with  a  brief  examination  of  selected 
works  of  such  figures  as  Edward  Taylor,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  the  major  focus  of  the  course  falls 
upon  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville.  Bain, 
25,  NCT. 

Bradley,  Beatty,  and  Long,  The  American  Tradition  in  Litera- 
ture, Vol.  I,  3rd  Ed.  (1967),  $5.95 

Thrall,  Hibbard,  and  Holman,  A  Handbook  to  Literature, 
(1960),  paperback,  $2.75 

c95.     ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY  (3).  Modern  American  and  English  drama  with 
emphasis  on  works  since  the  1920's  and  such  playwrights  as 
O'Neill,  Odets,  Albee,  and  Pinter.  Avery,  24,  NCT. 

Anderson,  Four  Verse  Plays  (1959),  $3.95 

Clurman,  Ed.,  Famous  American  Plays  of  the  1930' s    (1959), 

$  .95 
Kernan,  Classics  of  the  Modern  Theater  (1965),  $4.95 
Macgowan,  Famous  American  Plays  of  the  1920 's  (1959),  $  .95 
Rice,  Three  Plays  (1965),  $1.75 
Pinter,  The  Homecoming  (1966),  $1.95 
Shaw,  Plays  (1960),  $  .95 
Strindberg,  Seven  Plays  (1960),  $  .95 
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Warnock,    Representative    Modern    Plays,    American    (1952), 

$3.95 
Weiss,  Marat/ Sade    (1965),  $2.95 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

cl57.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA  (3).  Topical  and  region- 
al geography  of  America  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including 
elements  of  the  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  landscape. 
The  course  begins  with  an  examination  of  several  topical  sub- 
jects including  map  interpretation  and  the  physiography  and 
climate  of  Anglo-America.  Thereafter,  Anglo- America  is  di- 
vided into  regions  that  are  examined  separately.  After  all  the 
regions  have  been  covered,  the  last  several  assignments  return 
to  topical  themes.  Meade,  24,  NCT. 

White,  Foscue  and  McKnight,  Regional  Geography  of  Anglo- 
America,  3rd.  Ed.  (1964),  $10.95 
Oxford  Regional  Economic  Atlas  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  $5.95 
Maps,  $  .48 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

ell.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (4).  Covered  in  this  course  are  the 
nature  and  origin  of  minerals  and  rocks,  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, the  interior  of  the  earth,  mountains,  soil,  subsurface 
water,  coastal  features,  landscapes  and  the  geologic  work  of 
glaciers,  streams,  and  wind.  Fullagar,  30,  NCT. 

Leet  and  Judson,  Physical  Geology   (1965),  $10.25 

Shelton,  Geology  Illustrated  (1966),  $10.50 

Hamblin  and  Howard,  Physical  Geology,  Laboratory  Manual 

(1967),  $5.00 
Map  $  .50 
Lab  Fee  $10.00 

c42.  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY  (4).  An  organized  picture  of  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  its  physical  features  is  presented,  as 
well  as  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  life  on  earth.  Certain 
principles — such  as  organic  evolution,  fossilization,  the  origin 
of  rocks  and  landforms,  and  the  interpretation  of  geologic- 
maps — are  introduced  and  form  the  basis  on  which  the  facts 
of  earth  history  may  be  understood  and  related.  Laboratory 
materials  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  In- 
struction. Wheeler,  30.  Prerequisite:  Geology  11   or  41.  NCT. 

Spencer,  Basic  Concepts  of  Historical  Geology  (1962),  $9.95 

McAlester,  The  History  of  Life  (1968),  $2.50 

Lobeck,  A  Physiographic  Diagram  of  the  U.S.,  $1.00 

Lobeck,  Geologic  Map  of  the  U.S.  $1.20 

Raisz,  Landforms  of  the  United  States   (1957),  $  .75 

Lab  fee  $10.00 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

Note:  The  German  Department  will  accept  no  more  than  six  semester 
hours'  credit  of  German  by  correspondence  for  fulfilling  the 
language  requirement.  However,  all  ivork  taken  by  correspondence 
beyond  the  language  requirement  will  be  acceptable  for  credit 
by  the  Department. 

el.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  (3).  This  basic  course  seeks  to 
develop  reading  skills  by  teaching  both  the  principles  of 
grammar  and  oral  reading  fluency  (pronounciation  and  intona- 
tion). Tapes  or  recordings  are  required.  Eger,  25,  NCT. 

Schinnerer,  Beginning  German,  Rev.  Ed.   (195G),  $5.25 
Meyer,  Auf  clem  Dorfe   (1964),  $1.50 
EITHER  records  (33  1/3  r.p.m.),  $7.50 

OR  tapes:    double  track  $8.00,   single  track  $12.00,   cassette 

$8.00 

Specify  speed    (3%    IPS  or  7Vz    IPS)   and  single  or  double 

track. 

c2.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  (3).  Reading  skill  is  further  de- 
veloped and  the  principles  of  grammar  are  briefly  reviewed. 
From  the  first  readings  in  simplified  German  the  student  is 
gradually  led  to  the  superb  style  of  the  Austrian  writer. 
Arthur  Schnitzler.  Records  or  tapes  are  required.  Eger,  25, 
Prerequisite:  German  1  or  the  equivalent.  NCT. 

Schinnerer,  Continuing  German,  Rev.  Ed.   (1950).  Used  copies 

only 
Meyer,  In  cler  Stadt  (1964),  $1.50 

Schnitzler,  Der  blinde  Geronimo  und  sein  Bruder,  (1959),  $1.30 
Goedsche  and  Glaettli,  Sutter,  Book  I  (1963),  $  .90  (optional) 
Goedsche  and  Glaettli,  Steuben,  Book  II  (1963),  $  .90  (optional) 
EITHER  records   (33  1/3  r.p.m.),  $7.50 

OR  tapes:    double  track  $8.00,  single  track  $12.00,   cassette 

$8.00 

Specify  speed    (3%    IPS  or  7Yz   IPS)    and  single  or  double 

track. 

c3.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3).  Designed  to  develop  speed 
and  accuracy  in  reading  German  and  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  some  of  Germany's  outstanding  prose  writers,  German 
c3  entails,  in  addition  to  the  reading,  a  thorough  grammar 
review.  Eger,  25,  Prerequisite:  German  1  and  2  or  equivalent. 
NCT. 

Roseler,  German  in  Review,  3rd  Ed.   (1961).  $4.60 

Hesse,  Knulp,   (1932),  $2.25 

Fleissner,  Deutsches  Literatur-Lesebuch,  3rd  Ed.   (1959),  $3.20 

c4.     INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN    (3).  German  c4  includes  works 
by  Eichendorff,  Hesse,  and  Mann,  and  introduces   an   easier 
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work   by   Kastner   for   sight   reading.   Eger,   25,   Prerequisite; 
German  3  or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Eichendorff,  Ed.  Osthaus,  Aus  clem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts 

(1S92).  $3.00 
Mann.  Ed.  Kelly,  Tonio  Kroger  (1959),  $1.95 
Hesse,  Ed.  Peebles,  Drei  Erzahlungen    (1950),  rent,  $1.00   for 

3  months 
Kastner,  Emit  unci  die  Detektive,  Rev.  Ed.  (1915),  $3.60 

c21.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  (3).  This  introductory  course  in 
modern  German  literature  (1870-1950),  serves  both  to  further 
reading  aptitude  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  eminent 
authors  of  this  period.  Eger,  25,  Prerequisite:  German  1-2-3-1 
or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Feise  and  Steinhauer,  German  Literature  Since  Goethe,  Part 
Tiro:  An  Age  of  Crisis,  1870-1950  (1958),  $6.25 

Feise  and  Steinhauer,  General  Vocabulary  to  German  Litera- 
ture Since  Goethe,  $1.25 

c22.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  (3).  German  c22  covers  the  period 
from  1770-1870,  emphasizing  the  German  classical  writers 
including  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  and  Grillparzer.  Eger,  25, 
Prerequisite:  German  1-2-3-4  or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Grabert  and  Mulot,  Geschichte  cler  Deutschen  Literatur.  $3.80 
Grillparzer,  Der  Traum  ein  Leben,  $  .50 

Lohan,  The  Golden  Age  of  German  Literature,  2nd  Rev.  Ed. 
(1948),  $3.75 

c24.  ENPOSITORY  GERMAN  (3).  Reading  in  modern  German 
prose  in  the  fields  of  science,  philosophy,  literature  and  fine 
arts.  Essays  by  such  writers  as  Einstein,  Planck,  Freud, 
Nietzsche,  Jaspers,  Schweizer,  Gropius.  NOTE:  Copious  ex- 
planations of  difficult  grammatical  constructions  are  supplied 
for  each  essay.  Graduates  will  also  find  the  course  valuable  as 
an  aid  in  preparing  for  the  language  examinations  required  for 
an  advanced  degree.  German  c24  may  be  substituted  for 
German  21  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  for  non-majors. 
Eger,  25,  Prerequisite:  German  4  or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Lehmann,  Rehder,  and  Beyer,  Spectrum  (1904),  $8.95 

cl53.  MODERN  GERMAN  DRAMA  (3).  German  cl53  provides  an 
introduction  to  modern  German  drama  (since  1S90).  The 
purpose  of  German  cl53  is  threefold:  (1)  to  increase  reading 
skill,  (2)  to  acquaint  the  American  student  with  some  famous 
modern  plays  by  eminent  German  dramatists,  (3)  to  provide 
an  insight  into  the  cultural  and  intellectual  trends  in  Germany 
since  1890-modern  times.  Reichert,  25,  Prerequisite:  German  22 
or  the  equivalent.  NCT. 
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Lohner   and  Hannum,   Modern    German    Drama    (1966),    $7.95 
Any  good   medium-sized   German-English   dictionary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

ell.  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  (3). 
Western  civilization  from  the  earliest  times  to  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  study  of  the  political,  economic, 
cultural,  and  religious  institutions  and  ideas  of  the  western 
world  from  their  origins  to  early  modern  times.  Schnorren- 
berg,  S. 

Cantor,  Western  Civilization:  its  Geyiesis  and  Destiny,  Vol.  I, 
(1969),  $9.95 

Hollister,  Ed.,  Landmarks  of  the  Western  Heritage,  Vol.  I, 
(1967),  $4.95 

Schaefer,  Resnick,  and  Netterville,  Eds.,  The  Shaping  of  West- 
ern Civilization,  Vol.  I,   (1970),  $5.95 

NOTE:  History  cl2,  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION:  FROM  THE  AGE 
OF  DISCOVERY  TO  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  (3),  and 
History  cl3,  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY  (3)  are  in  preparation.  Interested  students 
should  inquire  for  further  information  on  their  availability. 
Students  not  pursuing  a  degree  at  UNC  may  enroll  on  a 
limited  basis  in  the  following  two  courses: 

cl.     MODERN  CIVILIZATION.  Ancient  times  to  1815.  Books, 
$19.95 

c2.     MODERN    CIVILIZATION.    Western    civilization     since 
1815.  Books,  $19.95 

c21.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  (3).  The  history  of  the  United  States 
is  surveyed,  beginning  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  America 
and  ending  with  the  Reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil 
War.  Patton,  25,  NCT. 

Barck  and  Lefler,  A  History  of  the  United  States  to  1S77,  Vol. 
I,  (1968),  $7.75 

c22.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  (3).  This  course  is  a  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present.  Patton,  25,  NCT. 

Barck  and  Lefler,  A  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865, 
Vol.  II,  (1968),  $8.50 

c30.  RUSSIA  FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  EMANCIPA- 
TION OF  THE  SERFS,  862-1861  (3).  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  political,  economic,  religious,  and  cultural  trends 
which  underlie  the  development  of  the  Russian  state  and 
society  and  their  positions  in  the  modern  world.  Friel,  24, 
NCT. 
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Riasanovsky,  -4  History  of  Russia  (1963).  $S.50 
Riha.  Ed..  Readings  in  Russian  Civilization   (1964) : 
Vol.  I.  "Russia,  Before  Peter  the  Great,  900  to  1700,"  $3.95 
Vol.  II.  "Imperial  Russia,  1700  to  1917."  $3.95 
Harcave.  Readings  in  Russian  History,  Vol.  I   (1962),  $4.50 

C31.  RUSSIA  AXD  THE  SOVIET  UNION  FROM  1801  TO  THE 
PRESEXT  (3).  This  course  enables  the  student  to  obtain  some 
insight  into  the  political,  religious,  and  cultural  trends  which 
underlie  the  development  of  Russian  state  and  society  and 
their  positions  in  the  modern  world.  Friel,  24,  NCT. 

Riasanovsky.  .4  History  of  Russia   (1963),  $8.50 
Riha,  Ed..  Readings  in  Russian  Civilization   (1964): 

Vol.  II.  $3.95 

Vol.  III.  $3.95 
Harcave,  Readings  in  Russian  History,  Vol.  II    (1962),  $3.75 
Hook,  Marx  and  the  Marxists  (1955)  Anvil  #7,  S1.45 

c41.  ANCIENT  HISTORY  (3).  Dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  this 
course  pays  particular  attention  to  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, and  cultural  and  religious  developments.  McCoy,  24, 
XCT. 

Roebuck,  The  World  of  Ancient  Times  (1966),  $9.25 

c42  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY  (3).  The  history  of  Western  European 
civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages  (300-1500)  is  studied  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  late  Roman  Empire,  the  so-called 
"Dark  Ages,''  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  Renaissance. 
McCoy,  24,  NCT. 

Stephenson.    Medieval  History:   Europe   from    the   Second    to 

the  Sixteenth  Century,  4th  Ed.   (1962),  $9.75 
Downs,  Basic  Documents  in  Medieval  History  (1959),  $1.95 
Maps,  $  .20 

c44.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  (3).  A  survey  of  English  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  1714,  this  course  includes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  the  Xorman  conquest,  the  feudal  period,  the  Tudor 
monarchy,  the  constitutional  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  end  of  the  Stuart  monarchy.  Godfrey,  25,  NCT. 

Smith,  A  History  of  England,  3rd  Ed.  (1966),  $9.50 

c4r>.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  (3).  This  course  begins  with  1715  and 
comes  to  the  present.  It  deals  with  the  Hanoverians,  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
and  the  great  social  and  economic  changes  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  as  England  changed  from  a  laissez- 
faire  economy  to  a  welfare  state.  Godfrey,  25,  NCT. 
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Smith,  A  History  of  England,  3rd  Ed.  (1966),  $9.50 
Trevelyan,  History  of  England,  Vol.  Ill   (1953),  $1.25 

c46.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLU- 
TIONARY PERIODS  (3).  History  c46  surveys  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  from  its  pre-Columbian  Indian  civiliza- 
tions to  the  establishment  of  independent  governments  in  most 
of  the  region  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  well  as  the  political  institutions  and  organization, 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  progress  is  studied.  Seek- 
inger,  24,  NCT. 

Fagg,  Latin  America:  A  General  History   (1969),  $9.95 
Rannon,    Ed.,    The    Spanish    Conquistador es,   Men    or   Devils? 

(1960),  S  .95 
Pike,  Ed.,   The   Conflict  Between   Church   and  State   in   Latin 

America  (1964),  $2.50 
Whitaker,  Ed.,  Latin  America  and  the  Englightenment   (1961), 

$1.75 
Maps  $  .10 

c47.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  NATIONAL  PERIOD  (3).  A 
survey  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Latin  America 
from  the  establishment  of  its  independence  from  European 
powers  to  the  present,  this  course  deals  not  only  with  the 
internal  history  of  the  Latin  American  nations,  but  also  with 
their  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  role  of  that 
region  in  the  world.  By  exploring  the  major  trends  and  move- 
ments in  the  political,  cultural,  social,  and  economic  life  of 
the  area,  the  course  enables  the  student  to  make  meaningful 
interpretations  of  Latin  America's  past.  Seckinger,  24,  NCT. 

Fagg,  Latin  America:  A  General  History  (1969),  $9.95 
Bierck,  Ed.,  Latin  American  Civilization:  Readings  and  Essays 
(1967),  $4.95 

c48.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  1500-1815  (3).  History  c4S 
comprises  an  introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe 
from  about  1450  to  1815.  Stridden,  24,  NCT. 

Lee,  Base  Map  for  European  History  (1937),  $  .15 

Clough,  et  al,  Early  Modem  Times,  Vol.  II  (1964),  $4.95 

Palmer,  Historical  Atlas  of  the  World,  $1.00 

Rowen,  From  Absolutism  to  Revolution,  1648-1848  (1963).  $2.50 

Elton,  ed.,  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  1300-1648  (1968),  $2.50 

c49.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1851  (3).  History 
c49  is  an  introductory  course  in  the  history  of  Europe  since 
1815.  Stricklen,  24,  NCT. 

Clough,  et  al,  A  History  of  the  Western  World:  Modern  Times, 
Vol.  Ill   (1964),  $5.20 
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Palmer.  Historical  Atlas  of  the  World,  $1.00 
Weber,  Ed..  The  Western  Tradition:  From  the  Englightenment 
to  the  Atomic  Age.  2nd  Ed..  (1905),  $4.25 

cl6t.  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1584-1835  (3).  This  course  surveys  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  development  of  North 
Carolina  from  the  first  settlement  until  1835.  Lefler,  25,  NCT. 

Lefler  and  Newsome.  North  Carolina:  The  History  of  a  South- 
ern State  (1903),  $5.90 

Lefler,  North  Carolina  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  4th 
Ed.   (1905),  $7.50 

clG2.  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1835-1909  (3).  History  cl02  consists  of 
survey  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development 
in  North  Carolina  since  1835,  Lefler,  25,  NCT. 

Same  texts  as  for  History  clOl 

et70.  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  For  full  information,  see  description  of  Education 
cl43  under  Department  of  Education. 

ITALIAN 

Note:  The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  will  accept  no  more  than 
six  semester  hours'  credit  of  Italian  by  correspondence  for  ful- 
filling the  language  requirement.  However,  all  work  taken  by 
correspondence  beyond  the  language  requirement  will  be  accept- 
able for  credit   by  the  Department. 

cl.  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3).  This  course  aims  at  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  basic  grammatical  patterns  so  that  the  stu- 
dent may  not  only  acquire  a  good  level  of  proficiency  in 
Italian  conversation,  but  also  grasp  the  general  principles 
governing  the  structure  of  the  language.  Oslack,  24,  NCT. 

Hall  and  Bartoli,  Basic  Conversational  Italian   (1903),  $0.95 
Recordings,   (33  1/3  r.p.m.)   $8.95 

o2.  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3).  Reading  and  writing  skills  are 
developed  and  the  student  is  guided  toward  further  mastery 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Italian  language.  Oslack,  24,  Prere- 
quisites: Italian  cl  or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Hall   and   Bartoli,   Basic    Conversational   Italian    (1903),    $0.95 
Speroni  and  Golino,  Panorama  Italiano,   (1900),  $5.20 
Recordings,    (33   1/3  r.p.m.)    $8.50 

cX  INTERMEDIATE  ITALIAN  (3).  The  Italian  language  is 
studied  with  emphasis  on  reading  and  writing.  Oslack,  24, 
Prerequisites:  Italian  cl  and  c2  or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Young  and  Cantarella,  Corso  d'ltaliano    (1942),  $0.50 
Marraro,  Scrittori  Italiam  Moderni  (1900),  $3.50 
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c4.  INTERMEDIATE  ITALIAN  (3).  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language  is  gained  through  reading  a  varied 
spectrum  of  Italian  contemporary  prose  and  writing  in  Italian 
on  a  variety  of  given  topics.  Oslack,  24,  Prerequisites:  Italian 
cl,  c2,  c3,  or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Young  and  Cantarella,  Corso  d'ltaliano  (19-12),  $6.50 

Olken  and  Musa,  Strada  Facendo   (1966),  $6.50 

Olken,  Ed.,  Racconti  del  Novecento:  Forti  e  deboli  (1906),  $3.25 

LATIN 

cl.  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (3).  The  principles  of  Latin  neces- 
sary for  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English  are  introduced. 
A  pronunciation  record  is  required.  Walsli,  24,  NCT. 

Ullman,   Henderson,   and   Henry,   Latin   for  Americans,   First 

Book   (1902),  $5.28 
Recording,  33-1/3  r.p.m.  $2.50 

c2.  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (3).  Development  of  the  ability  to 
read  and  translate  Latin  prose  is  the  primary  aim  of  this 
course.  Two  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  will  be  read.  Walsh, 
24,  NCT. 

Ullman,  Henderson,  and  Henry,  Latin  for  Americans,  Second 
Book  (1902),  $5.50 

c3.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN  (3).  In  translating  Cicero's  First 
Oration  against  Cataline  and  In  Defense  of  Archias,  attention 
is  given  to  vocabulary,  grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  and 
to  the  basic  stylistic  devices  of  Cicero's  prose.  Walsh,  24, 
Prerequisites:  two  years  of  high  school  Latin,  or  two  semesters 
of  college  Latin.  NCT. 

Ullman  and  Suskin,  Eds.,  Latin  for  Americans,   Third  Book 

(1905),  $5.84 
Bennett,  New  Latin  Grammar   (1918),  $3.50 
Cowell,  Cicero  and  the  Roman  Republic  (1907),  $1.95 

c4.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN  (3).  This  course  has  a  dual  pur- 
pose: to  polish  the  student's  ability  to  translate  Latin  prose 
and  to  introduce  him  to  Latin  poetry.  The  work  includes 
careful  translation  of  selected  lines  and  verses,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  scansion  of  Latin  heroic  poetry  and  a  thorough 
review  of  Latin  forms  and  syntax,  an  analysis  of  certain  of 
the  literary  features  encountered  in  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  a 
thoughtful,  comprehensive  review  of  Laistner's  The  Greater 
Roman  Historians.  Walsh,  24,  Prerequisites:  Latin  c3  or  equiv- 
alent. NCT. 

Gould  and  YVhiteley,  Livy,  Book  I  (1952),  $2.50 
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Gould  and  Whiteley,  Ovid:  Metamorphoses,  Book  VIII   (1940), 

S1.75 
Bennett,   New  Latin   Grammar    (1918),   $3.50 
Laistner,  The  Greater  Roman  Historians  (1947),  $1.50 
De  Selincourt.  Livy:  The  Early  History  of  Rome   (1960).  $1.65 

c21.  SELECTIONS  FROM  LATIX  POETRY  (3).  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  perfect  the  student's  ability  to  trans- 
late and  scan  Latin  epic  poetry.  A  strong  secondary  emphasis 
is  placed  on  literary  appreciation.  Walsh,  24,  Prerequisites: 
four  years  of  high  school  Latin,  or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 
NCT. 

Gould   &   Whiteley,   P.    Vergilius   Ma.ro,    Aeneid,   Book    Eight 

(1905),  SI. 65 
Gould  &  Whiteley.  P.  Vergilius  Maro,  Aeneid,  Book  12     1962), 

SI. 50 
Humphries.  The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  (1951),  SI. 65 
Mackail,  Virgil  and  His  Meaning  to  the  World  of  Today  (1963), 

$2.95 
Bennett,  Neiv  Latin  Grammar    (1918),  $3.50 

c22.  LATIN  POETRY  (3).  Emphasis  is  put  on  content,  literary 
form  and  appreciation,  and  versification  in  the  reading  ot 
about  two-thirds  of  the  poems  of  Catullus.  Walsh,  24,  Prere- 
quisite: four  years  of  high  school  Latin,  or  two  years  of  col- 
lege Latin.  NCT. 

Merrill,  Ed.  Catullus  (1951),  $4.00 
Bennett.  New  Latin  Grammar  (1918),  $3.50 
Lewis,  An  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary  (1918),  $12.00 
(sent  only  on  request) 

Wheeler,  Catullus  and  the  Traditions  of  Ancient  Poetry  (1964), 
$1.95 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

cnA.  PLANE  GEOMETRY  (non-credit).  A  course  designed  to 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  plane  geometry  needed  for  continued  work  in  math- 
ematics and  allied  subjects.  This  course  will  be  accepted  by 
the  University  to  remove  a  deficiency  in  plane  geometry  for 
admission.  The  material  covered,  if  taken  in  high  school, 
would  require  one  full  school  year,  being  equivalent  to  one 
unit.  Campbell,  24.  Fee,  $49.00. 

Moise  and  Downs,  Geometry   (1967),  $6.48 

cnR.  CONTEMPORARY  ALGEBRA  (non-credit).  A  contemporary 
approach  to  the  algebra  of  real  and  complex  numbers,  this  is 
the  equivalent  of  what  was  formerly  called  Intermediate 
Algebra.   The   manner  in   which   the   subject   is   treated   is   in 
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line  with  the  new  approach  now  being  introduced  into  the 
schools  at  hoth  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Camp- 
bell, 30.  Fee,  $49.00. 

Heimer,  Kocher,  Lottes,  A  Program  in  Contemporary  Algebra 
(1963),   (Series  of  five  hooks.)  $8.00 

cl5.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  (3). 
Real  and  complex  numhers,  inequalities,  functions  and  their 
graphs,  operations  on  functions,  polynomials,  rational  and 
algehraic  functions,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions, 
trigonometric  functions,  and  elementary  analytic  geometry 
are  covered.  Campbell,  24,  NCT. 

Johnson,    McCoy    and    O'Neill,    Introduction    to    Mathematical 
Analysis  (1962).  $9.95 

c3t.  CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  An  integrated 
treatment  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  of  functions  of  one  variable.  Differential  equa- 
tions. Wilson,  24,  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  15,  NCT. 

Lang,  A  First  Course  in  Calculus,   (1968),  2nd  Ed..  $9.50 

c32.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  (3).  See  description  for  Math- 
ematics c31.  Thompson,  24,  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  31,  NCT. 

Lang,  A  First  Course  in  Calculus,   (1968),  2nd  Ed.,  $9.50 

c33.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  (3).  Normally  c33  is  taken  after  Math- 
ematics 32,  but  calculus  is  not  used  in  the  course.  It  is  an 
introduction  to  the  theory  of  vector  spaces,  linear  trans- 
formations, systems  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  determin- 
ants, eigenvectors  and  eigenvalues,  diagonalization.  Thomson, 
24,  NCT. 

Beaumont,  Linear  Algebra   (1965),  $5.50 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

cl4.  HARMONY  (3).  Music  cl4  deals  with  major  and  minor  scales, 
their  primary  triads  in  root  positions  as  well  as  in  inversions. 
accented  and  unaccented  passing  notes,  auxiliary  notes,  six- 
four  and  dominant  seventh  chords,  diminished  and  augment- 
ed triads.  Steelman,  24,  Prerequisite:  Music  4  or  equivalent. 
*NCT. 

Kitson,  Elementary  Harmony,  Part  I   (1969),  $3.00 
Staff  paper,  $  .25 

cl5.  HARMONY  (3).  The  secondary  or  diatonic  chords  of  the 
seventh  and  their  particular  uses  are  studied.  Changing  notes, 
anticipations,  and  chromatic  passing  notes  are  added  to  the 
vocabulary,  and  elementary  modulation  is  brought  in  to  en- 
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rich  the  scope  of  melodic  expression.  Suspensions  with  their 
rich  dissonances  add  to  the  general  interest.  Steelman,  25, 
Prerequisite:  Music  14  or  equivalent.  *NCT. 

Kitson,  Elementary  Harmony,  Part  I  (1969),  $3.00 
Kiston,  Elementary  Harmony,  Part  II    (1963),  $3.00 
Staff  paper,  $  .25 

c47.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  (3).  Music  is  surveyed  from  antiquity 
to  the  development  of  Italian  opera  and  related  forms  and 
their  spread  to  other  countries  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  This  early  history  concerns  primarily 
vocal  music  in  various  forms.  Sevier,  24,  NCT. 

Grout,  A  History  of  Western  Music   (1960),  $S.50 

Sachs.   Our  Musical  Heritage,  2nd  Ed.    (1955),  rent,  $1.25   for 

3  months 
Lab  Fee  S10.00.  Materials  to  be  returned. 
Laboratory  materials  include:   Parrish  and  Ohl,  Masterpieces 

of   Music   Before   1750    (book   and   3    records),    (1951),    and 

2000  years  of  Music  (2  records) 

c48.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  (3).  Beginning  with  the  emergence  of 
independent  instrumental  music  during  the  time  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  this  course  surveys  the  history  of  music  in  west- 
ern civilization  through  the  Classic  and  Romantic  eras  to  the 
mid-twentieth  century.  Sevier,  24,  NCT. 

Grout,  A  History  of  Western  Music  (1960),  $8.50 

Sachs,  Our  Musical  Heritage,  2nd  Ed.   (1955),  rent  $1.25  for  3 

months 
Laboratory  materials   include   10  recordings,   to  be   returned. 

Lab  fee  $10.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

c21.  INTRODUCTORY  LOGIC  (3).  This  course  outlines  the  extent 
and  limits  of  symbolic  logic,  and  to  some  extent  its  applica- 
tions. It  also  presents  some  of  the  simplest  formal  systems 
of  symbolic  logic.  Reba,  24,  NCT. 

Resnik,  Elementary  Logic   (1970),  $7.95 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

cnl.  CITIZENSHIP  (non-credit).  Offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
persons  in  the  state  who  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  this  course  is  designed  especially  for  those 
who  cannot  attend  citizenship  classes.  Several  levels  of  the 
course  are  available,  the  number  of  assignments  for  each 
varying.  Wager,  Fee  $8.00. 
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c41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (3).  An  introduction  to  American  government,  pri- 
marily on  the  national  level,  this  course  is  intended  to  provide 
a  "realistic"  view  of  our  political  system  as  it  operates  in 
contemporary  society.  Ellis,  17,  NCT. 

Irish  and  Prothro,   The  Politics  of  American   Democracy,    1th 
Ed.,   (196S),  $9.50 

c51.  STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3).  This 
is  a  study  of  the  organization  and  operations  of  state  govern- 
ments and  their  relationships  with  their  local  governments 
and  the  U.  S.  government.  Ellis,  24,  NCT. 

Frost,  Cases  in  State  and  Local  Government    (19(11),  $0.00 
Maddox    and    Fuquay,    State   and    Local    Government    (I960), 

$10.50 
Morlan,   Capitol,   Courthouse   and   City   Hall,   3rd    Ed.    (1900), 

$4.95 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

c2<>.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY (3).  This  survey  course  gives  an 
up-to-date  picture  of  where  psychology  stands  as  a  science. 
Covered  in  the  course  are  the  nature  of  psychological  science, 
motivation  and  emotion,  developmental  psychology,  sensation 
and  perception,  learning  and  memory,  individual  differences, 
personality  psychology,  clinical  psychology,  and  social  psy- 
chology. Calder,  19. 

Hilgard    and    Atkinson,    Introduction    to    Psychology,    4th    ed. 

(1967),  $10.50 
Teevan  and  Jandron,  Student  Guide,  (1967),  $3.95 
Scientific  American  reprints,  set,  $3.20 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

c28.  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE  (3).  The  basic  religious  ideas 
contained  within  the  variety  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
literature  are  viewed  in  their  development  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  historical  setting  of  the  people  of  Israel  and 
the  early  Christian  community.  Efird,  25. 

Wright  and  Fuller,   The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  God:   Contem- 
porary Scholarship  Interprets  the  Bible  (1960),  $1.95 
Recommended: 
May  and  Metzger,  The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  (1962),  $7.95 

RUSSIAN 

cl.     ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN  (3).  This  is  an  introductory  course 
designed   to   lay   the   foundation   of   grammar   and   to   convey 


basic    reading   and    pronunciation    skills.    Tape    recording-    or 
records  are  required.  Mihailoinch,  25,  NCT. 

Fayer,  Pressman  and  Pressman,  Simplified  Russian   Grammar 
(1957).  S4.75 

Fayer.  Pressman  and  Pressman.  Workbook  for  Simplified  Rus- 
sian Grammar  (1958),  S2.G0 

EITHER  records   (33  1/3  r.p.m.),  $7.50 

OR  tapes:  double  track  SS.OO,  single  track  $12.00, 

cassette  SS.OO 
Specify  speed    (3%    IPS   or  7x/2    IPS)    and  single   or  double 
track. 

<-2.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN  (3).  The  student  will  build  on  the 
foundations  laid  in  Russian  cl  in  the  language,  and  progress 
further  toward  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  Russian  phon- 
ology and  grammar.  Tapes  or  recordings  required.  Mihailovicli, 
25,  Prerequisite:  Russian  cl  or  equivalent.  XCT. 

Texts  same  as  for  Russian  cl. 
EITHER  records   (33  1/3  r.p.m.).  S7.50 

OR  tapes:  double  track  SS.OO,  single  track  S12.00, 
cassette  SS.OO 

Specify  speed    (3%    IPS  or   7%    IPS)    and   single   or   double 

track. 

cS.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  (3).  The  objective  of  this  course 
is  the  completion  of  the  basic  Russian  grammar.  Extensive 
exercises  are  designed  to  consolidate  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  first  two  courses,  especially  of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  grammar.  Mihailovicli,  25,  Prerequisite:  Russian  cl  and  c2, 
or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Stilman  and  Harkins.  Introductory  Russian  Grammar   (1964), 
$7.75 

c4.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  (3).  The  Russian  grammar  is 
thoroughly  reviewed.  At  the  same  time,  the  student  is  ex- 
posed to  short  readings  in  Russian  literature.  A  separate  text- 
book and  a  record  provide  for  basic  and  useful  conversations. 
Mihailovicli,  25,  Prerequisites:  Russian  cl,  c2,  and  c3  or  equiva- 
lent. XCT. 

Zawacki  and   Folejewski,   Intermediate    Russian    (19G2),   $5-05 
Ivanov,  The  Saga  of  the  Sergeant  (19GG),  $  .95 
Maltzoff,  Russian  Conversations  for  Beginners  (1959),  $1.00 
Record,  Russian   Conversations    (33  1/3  r.p.m.),  $1.98 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

c51.     INTRODUCTION    TO    SOCIOLOGY     (3).    The    structure    and 
function  of  contemporary  societies  and  social  relationships  are 


viewed.  A  study  is  made  of  the  way  societies  are  formed,  how 
they  achieve  their  organization  and  unity,  and  the  way  they 
change.  Talbot,  24,  NCT. 

Chinoy,  Society:  An  Introduction  to  Sociology  (1967),  $9.75 
Selected  Articles  from  the  Bobhs-Merrill  Reprint  Series  in  the 
Social  Sciences,  $5.50 

c52.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (3).  The  various  approaches  to  some  of 
the  problems  that  exist  in  contemporary,  urbanized  societies 
are  introduced.  Talbot,  25,  NCT. 

Horton  and  Leslie,  The  Sociology  of  Social  Problems,  4th  Ed. 
(1970),  $9.25 

McGee,  Social  Disorganization  in  America  (1962),  (paperback) 
$2.25 

The  following  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  if  not  avail- 
able locally: 

Merton  and  Nisbet,  Contemporary  Social  Problems  (1961),  rent 
$1.50  for  3  months 

Clinard,  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior  (1963),  rent,  $1.50  for 
3  months 

Cuber,  Kenkel  and  Harper,  Problems  of  American  Society,  4th 
Ed.  (1964),  rent,  $1.50  for  3  months 

c53.  BLACK-WHITE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(3).  Designed  (1)  to  introduce  the  student  to  minority  rela- 
tions as  a  field  of  study,  (2)  to  assist  in  providing  a  per- 
spective in  which  to  view  contemporary  black-white  relations, 
and  (3)  to  challenge  the  student  to  rely  upon  disciplined  and 
scientific  inquiry  in  this  subject,  this  course  places  major 
emphasis  upon  the  power  relationships  which  exist  between 
a  large  dominant  group  and  a  smaller  minority  group.  Alex- 
ander, 25,  NCT. 

Billingsley,  Black  Families  in  White  America   (1968),  $2.45 

Clark,  Dark  Ghetto   (1965),  $1.75 

Killian,  The  Impossible  Revolution?   (1968),  $2.95 

Mack,  Race,  Class,  and  Power  (1968),  $5.20 

Meier  and  Rudwick,  From  Plantation  to  Ghetto    (1966),  $1.95 

Yinger,  A  Minority  Group  in  American  Society  (1965),  $2.95 

c62.  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY  (3).  The  family  is  studied  as  a 
social  institution  which  has  economic  and  political  ties  and 
overtones.  A  study  is  made  of  the  similarities  and  differences 
which  are  found  in  various  societal  contexts.  Talbot,  24,  NCT. 

Leslie,  The  Family  in  Social  Context  (1967),  $8.95 
Norbeck,  Changing  Japan  (1965),  $2.25 
Liebow,  Talley's  Corner  (1967),  $2.25 

Fischer,  The  New  Englanders  of  Orchard  Town,  U.S.A.  (1966), 
$3.95 
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SPANISH 

Note:  The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  will  accept  no  more  than 
six  semester  hours'  credit  of  Spanish  by  correspondence  for  ful- 
filling the  language  requirement.  However,  all  ivork  taken  by 
correspondence  beyond  the  language  requirement  will  be  accept- 
able for  credit   by  the  Department. 

c3.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  Stress  is  placed  on  the  read- 
ing of  Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty.  The  translation  of 
simple  sentences  into  Spanish  provides  review  of  grammatical 
constructions.  Sharpe,  24,  Prerequisite:  either  two  years  of 
high  school  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish.  NCT. 

Crawford,  Temas  Espafwles   (1900),  $3.00 
Centeno,  Vidas   (1959),  S5.95 

c4.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  Spanish  grammar  is  sys- 
tematically reviewed  and  at  the  same  time,  two  masterpieces 
of  Spanish  literature  are  studied  to  improve  reading  facility. 
Sharpe,  24,  Prerequisites:  Spanish  3  or  the  equivalent.  NCT. 

Adams,    Brief    Spanish    Review    Grammar    and    Composition 

(1957),  $4.00 
Alarcon,  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos  (1900),  $3.30 
Casona,  Los  drboles  mueren  de  pie  (1953),  $3.00 

c21.  CLASSICAL  SPANISH  LITERATURE  (3).  A  general  survey 
of  Spanish  literature  from  the  beginning  through  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  accomplished  through  reading  a  number  of 
masterpieces  from  the  period  in  Spanish  with  collateral  read- 
ings in  English.  Sharpe,  24,  Prerequisites:  Spanish  3-4,  or 
14-15,  or  the  equivalent.  NCT. 

Pattison,  Representative  Spanish  Authors  (1958),  Vol.  I.,  $0.00 
Adams,  The  Heritage  of  Spain,  (1959),  $7.80 
Simpson,  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,   (1957),  $1.50 
de  Rojas,  Celestina,  rent,  1  month,  $  .50 

c22.  MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE  (3).  This  course  surveys 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period, 
with  special  stress  on  the  twentieth  century.  Extensive  read- 
ings in  Spanish  from  authors  of  this  century  are  supplemented 
by  background  reading  in  English.  Sharpe,  24.  Prerequisites: 
Spanish  3-4  or  14-15,  or  equivalent.  NCT. 

Patt  and  Nozick,  The  Generation  of  1S9S  and  After  (1900),  $5.25 
Zorilla,  Don  Juan  Tenorio  (1957),  $2.45 
Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno  (1925),  $2.52 
Adams,  The  Heritage  of  Spain   (1959),  $7.80 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

THE    ADMINISTRATIVE    BOARD 

Norton  Lewis  Beach,  Ed.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and 
Professor  of  Education. 

James  Reuben  Gaskin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Professor  of 
Linguistics,   Slavic   and   Oriental  Languages,   and   Registrar. 

Claude  Swanson  George.  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Management 
and  Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

John  Lassiter  Sanders,  J.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Laic  and 
Government  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government. 

Harvey  L.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  Clinical  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  Director  of  the  Social  Research  Section  of  the  Division 
of  Health  Affairs,  and  Director  of  the  Center  for  Community  Re- 
search Services. 

Wesley  H.  Wallace,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radio  Television, 
and  Motion  Pictures  and  Director  of  the  Communication  Center. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF 

Joseph  Carlyle  Sitterson,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

John  Charles  Morrow,  III,  Ph.D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Charles  Fremont  Milner,  A.M.,  Director,  Extension  Division. 

Dwight  Carroll  Rhyne,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Director,  Extension  Division 
and  Director  of  the  Evening  College. 

Herbert  Norfleet  Hardy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director,  Extension  Division 
and  Head,  Bureau  of  Community  Adult  Education. 

William  H.  Heriford,  B.D.,  Assistant  Director,  Extension  Division  and 
Head,  Bureau  of  Residential  Adult  Education. 

William  Willis  Kitchin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director,  Extension  Division 
and  Head,  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction. 

CORRESPONDENCE   INSTRUCTION  ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF 

William  Willis  Kitchin,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Head,  Bureau  of  Cor- 
respondence Instruction. 

Paul  F.  Fendt,  B.A.,  B.D.,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Head,  Bureau  of  Corre- 
spondence Instruction. 

Norma  N.  Diggs,  Assistant  Head,  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruc- 
tion. 
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INSTRUCTORS 

All  correspondence  instructors  are  approved  by  the  Chancellor  and 
the  University  Department  Chairmen. 

Karl  Lex  Alexander,  M.A., Sociology 
Laurence  Greex  Avery,  Ph.D.,  English 
Robert  Addisox  Bain,  Ph.D.,  English 
J.  Hunter  Ballew,  Ph.D.,  Education 
Samuel  Gill  Barnes,  Ph.D.,  English 
Dorothy  J.  Barton,  R.D.H.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 
Roger  Evans  Barton,  D.D.S.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 
Doris  Betts,  English 

Douglas  M.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Mathematics 
Carl  Mark  Corter,  M.A.,  Psychology 
Dennis  G.  Donovan,  Ph.D.,  English 

Ethel  McKee  Earl,  R.N.,  C.D.A.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 
Charles  Edward  Eaton,  M.A.,  English 
James  Michael  Efird,  Ph.D.,  Religion 
Waldemar  Eger,  M.A.,  German 
Thomas  L.  Ellis,  M.A.,  Political  Science 
Glexda  Lape  Flora,  M.A.,  English 
Eleanor  Ann  Forbes,  B.S.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 
Patrick  George  Friel,  M.S.,  History 
David  Paul  Fullagar,  Ph.D.,  Geology 
James  Logan  Godfrey,  Ph.D.,  History 
Rucker  Sterling  Hennis,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Education 
Pail  Barryman  Hounshell,  Ed.D.,  Education 
Harriet  Lowry  King,  M.A.,  English 
Louise  M.  Lamont,  A.B.,  Dramatic  Art 

Harold  Quentin  Langenderfer,  M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  Dental  Laboratory  Tech- 
nology Program 
Hugh  Talmage  Lefler,  Ph.D.,  History 
William  J.  Lyday,  M.A.T.,  Education 
W.  James  McCoy,  M.A.,  History 

Frank  Webb  McCracken,  III,  D.D.S.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 
James  Montgomery  Meade,  M.S.,  Geography 
Lee  E.  Meyer,  M.S.,  Recreation  Administration 
Vasa  Mihailovich,  Ph.D.,  Russian 
Jerry  Leath  Mills.  Ph.D.,  English 
David  Geeting  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  Political  Science 
Bradford  Layton  Moore,  M.S.,  History 
Katherine  B.  Mouzon,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Education 
Judith  A.  Oslack,  M.A.,  Italian 
Mary  Kelsey  Patterson,  B.A.,  Dramatic  Art 
James  Welch  Patton,  Ph.D.,  History 
Richard  C.  Phillips,  Ph.D.,  Education 
Marilyn  A.  Reba,  M.A.,  Philosophy 
David  H.  Reilly,  Ed.D.,  Education 
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Barbara  Schnorrenberg,  Ph.D.,  History 

Ronny  Leroy  Seckinger,  Ph.D.,  History 

Zay  V.  David  Sevier,  M.M.,  Music 

Lawrence  Albright  Sharpe,  Ph.D.,  Spanish 

Peter  Kent  Shea,  M.A.,  English 

H.  Wilson  Shoulars,  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Denial  Laboratory  Technology 
Program 

Mary  Carolyn  Smith,  B.S.,  Dental  Laboratory  Technology  Program 

John  Bright  Sowter,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc,  Dental  Laboratory  Technology  Pro- 
gram 

Robert  Franklin  Steelman,  M.A.,  Music 

William   Douglas  Strickland,   D.D.S.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 

Charles  S.  Stricklen,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  History 

Susan  Symes,  B.A.,  Art 

Addison  A.  Talbot,  M.A.,  Sociology 

Donald  Gentry  Tarbet,  Ed.D.,  Education 

Walter  Jacob  Thomson,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Mathematics 

Paul  Woodford  Wager,  Ph.D.,  Citizenship 

Lois  Hinckley  Walsh,  B.A.,  Latin 

Caroline  McKellar  Brunson  Ward,  A.B.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 

Elizabeth  Brown  Wenzel,  Ph.D.,  English 

Walter  Hall  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  Geology 

Leonard  Jarboe  Wilson,  A.B.,  Mathematics 

Matthew  Thomas  Wood,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Dental  Assisting  Program 

Marvin  D.  Wyne,  Ed.D.,  Education 

Richard  E.  Ziegler,  M.B.A.,  Business  Administration 
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WITHDRAWAL  FROM  A  COURSE 

Before  withdrawing,  please  consider:  (1)  Is  there  any  help  we  can 
give  you  in  order  to  encourage  you  to  complete  your  work?  (2)  If  lack 
of  time  is  a  problem,  remember  you  can  obtain  an  extension  of  six 
months  by  payment  of  a  renewal  fee  of  $3.00,  and  additional  time  is 
granted  for  time  spent  in  residence.  (3)  If  you  are  having  difficulty 
with  the  course  material,  perhaps  some  correspondence  with  your 
instructor  would  help. 

After  you  have  notified  us  of  your  intention  to  withdraw,  we  will 
allow  two  weeks*  before  processing  your  withdrawal  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  you  to  reconsider.  This  delay  is  an  automatic  action  of  this 
office,  and  the  two-week  extension,  should  it  extend  beyond  the  two 
months  allowed,  WILL  NOT  AFFECT  THE  AMOUNT  OF  REFUND 
DUE. 

Please  read  carefully  the  following  rules  to  determine  if  you  are 
eligible  for  a  refund  upon  your  withdrawal: 

Partial  refunds  will  be  granted  providing  the  request  is  made 
within  TWO  MONTHS  of  the  enrollment  date.  Refunds  of  TUI- 
TION ONLY  will  be  made:  $13.00  will  be  deducted  for  the  expense 
in  processing  each  enrollment,  plus  $2.00  for  each  graded  assign- 
ment. 

The  Bureau  cannot  guarantee  repurchase  of  textbooks.  You  may 
keep  all  materials,  except  those  rented  from  the  Bureau.  Please 
return  all  rental  materials  immediately,  i.e.,  lab  kits,  maps,  rental 
books,  records,   etc.,   and  you  should  clear  your  account  at  this 
time. 
Please  complete  the  form  below  and  mail  to  the  Bureau. 
*If  personal   check  was   used  for   payment,   allow   six  weeks   before 
refund  is  processed. 
Please  check  one  of  the  following  reasons  for  withdrawing: 

1.  Lack  of  time 

(a)  job  interfered 

(b)  taking  residence  courses  at  same  time 

(c)  found  course  required  too  much  time 

2.  Loss  of  interest 

(a)   lack  of  motivation 

(b)  course  material  uninteresting 

(c)  course  material  not  up  to  date 

.(d)   course  too  difficult,  insufficient  background 

(e)   instructor  unresponsive 

3.    Personal  reasons   (illness,  etc.) 

4.    Other    (Please    explain.    Example:    able    to    get    course    on 

campus) 


(over) 
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REQUEST  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

Date  of  Enrollment 


address 

I  would  like  to  request  that  my  course,  

be  discontinued  as  of  this  date.  I  am  am  not  eligible  for 

a  refund  of  tuition.  I  realize  that  my  enrollment  will  be  dropped 
with  no  effect  upon  my  permanent  record,  and  that  I  must  pay  the 
complete  course  fees  again  upon  re-enrollment. 

SIGNATURE  

DATE   . 


Do  not  write  in  this  space. 
Acct. 

Enr. 

C.F. 

G.A. 
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N.  C.  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh,   N.  C. 

Requests  for  information  and  applications  for  these  courses  should 
be  sent  to  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  Box  5125,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607. 


Agriculture 
PO  200,  Poultry    Production 

Economics 
EC  205,  Economic  Activity 
EC  200,  The   Price   System 
*EC     312,  Accounting  I 
EC  407.  40S.  Business  Law   I 

and  II 
EC  425,  Industrial  Manage- 
ment 
EC   120,  Personnel  Manage- 
ment 
EC  432,  Industrial    Relations 

Education 
ED  100,  Introduction  to   Indus- 
trial  Education 

Engineering 
E  101,  Engineering   Graphics    I 
EE  211,  Electrical    Circuits    I, 

Theory 
EM  200,  Introduction  to 
Mechanics 

English 
Eng.  Ill,  Composition  & 

Rhetoric 
Eng.  112,  Composition  & 

Reading 
Eng.  201,  English    Literature    I 
Eng.  262,  English  Literature  II 
Eng.  265,  American    Literature 

I 
Eng.  260,  American    Literature 

II 
Eng.  100,  English  Refresher 

Geology 

GY  101,  Earth   Science 
GY  208,  Physical  Geography 
and  Meteorology 

History 
HI   101,  History   of   Civilization 

(to  1650) 
III  102,  History   of   Civilization 

(since  1650) 


HI  111,  The  U.S.  to  Recon- 
struction 

HI  112.  The  U.S.  since  Recon- 
struction 

HI  306,  North  Carolina  History 

HI  412,  Recent  United  States 
History 

Mathematics 
MA   102.  Analytic  Geometry 

and  Calculus  I 
MA  111,  Algebra  and  Trigo- 
nometry 
MA  122,  Mathematics  of  Fi- 
nance and  Elementary 
Statistics 
MA  201,  Anal.  Geom.  &  Cal.  II 
MA  202,  Anal.  Geom.  &  Cal.  Ill 

Solid   Geometry 
Modern  Languages 
M.L.F.  101,  Elem.  French  I 
M.L.F.  102,  Elem.  French  II 
M.L.G.  101,  Elem.  German  I 
M.L.G.  102,  Elem.  German  II 
M.L.S.  101,  Elem.  Spanish  I 
M.L.S.  102,  Elem.  Spanish  II 

Philosophy 
Phi.  205.  Prob.  and  Types  of 
Philosophy 

Politics 
PS  201,  The   American  Govern- 
mental System 

Sociology 
Soc.  202,  Principles  of  Sociol- 
ogy 
Soc.  301,  Human  Behavior 
Soc.  304,  Contemporary  Family 

Life 
Soc.  306,  Criminology 
*Soc.  402,  Urban   Society 

Statistics 
Stat.  361,  Int.    to    Statistics    for 
Engineers 

♦Available  Spring,  1971. 
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FOREWORD 

These  stories  are  representative  of  the  work  of  a 
group  of  a  dozen  students  who,  during  the  spring  of 
1971,  met  every  Tuesday  night  for  a  class  of  creative 
writing  offered  by  the  Evening  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.   More  than 
fifty  stories  were  completed,  of  a  variety  of  stylistic 
and  narrative  types.   All  of  these  had  merit,  and 
showed  that  their  authors  improved  their  writing  skills 
and  comprehensions. 

The  selected  works  are,  of  course,  works  in  progress. 
Nobody  was  a  professional,  ready  to  storm  the  guarded 
heights  of  publishing  offices.   It  may  be  that  these 
stories  reflect  themes  of  violence,  desperation  and 
tragedy.   The  world  in  which  the  authors  live  and 
write  is  violent,  desperate  and  tragic. 

Maybe  these  are  good  beginnings  of  successful  careers. 


Manly  Wade  Wellman 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

May  21,  1971 


FEAST   FOR  THE   FAT   MAN 


All  around  us,  beside  us,  close  to  us,  are 
strangers.   We  who  are  normal  call  them  abnormal, 
think  them  bizarre  and  even  baleful.   But  how  do 
our  abnormalities  seem  to  them? 

However  strange,  every  human  being  is  more 
like  his  fellows  than  he  is  different. 

Judith  Burnett  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  and  is 
married  to  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.   She  conducts  art 
classes  for  children  at  Allied  Arts  at  Durham  and 
for  adults  in  the  Chapel  Hill  Recreation  Department 
This  is  her  first  published  work  of  fiction. 
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FEAST  FOR  THE  FAT  MAN 

by  Judith  Burnett 

Arson  Dyer  was  alone  for  the  first  time  in 
months.   Alexander  had  gone.   Gone  trucking.   How 
could  he  do  it?   How  could  a  man  like  him  suddenly 
pick  up  and  move  his  life  to  anonymous  highways 
and  truck  stop  cafes?   Alexander,  don't  hide. 

Arson  had  a  hard  time  accepting  the  fact  that 
he  really  was  alone.   In  this  same  decaying  apart- 
ment just  as  he  had  been  two  years  ago.   For  a  life- 
time, it  seemed;  until  he  met  Alexander. 

Arson  remembered  how  they  had  met,  as  if  re- 
calling an  absurd  play  with  a  tragicomic  plot  and 
strong  character  parts.   It  was  in  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky, around  midnight,  slithering  out  the  back 
door  of  Madame  Rosa's  desolation  row  house  of 
rejects.   The  girls  were  so  ugly;  it  was  the  only 
joint  anywhere  near  Greater  Cincinnati  where  the 
whores  were  actually  ugly  enough  to  be  approachable, 
Still,  he  felt  guilty  about  subjecting  any  girl  to 
such  torture.   It  was  all  right  if  the  room  was 
black  and  she  couldn't  see  his  face.   But  imagine 
her  horror  if  she  should  accidentally  run  a  finger 
across  his  cheek  in  search  of  an  ear.   Imagine  the 
revulsion. . .would  she  vomit? .. .when  the  touch  re- 
vealed warm  mounds  of  continuous  bloated  pores.   A 
mountainous  terrain  without  a  single  flat  valley. 
Not  a  single  clear  meadow.   His  face  looked  as  if 
a  vicious  mole  had  burrowed  mercilessly  beneath  his 
epidermis,  leaving  not  a  single  speck  of  skin  un- 
disturbed.  The  thing  was  at  work  night  and  day. 
Never  stopped.   Turning  and  churning  Arson's  skin 
into  a  purple  bruised  landscape  of  acne  and  canyon- 
like creases  of  scar.   The  features  behind  this 
wall  of  texture  could  have  been  pleasing  at  one 
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time,  but  now  they  all  curved  downward  from  so  many 
years  of  hiding  in  frowns.   Arson's  body  was  thin  and 
gangly.   He  felt  like  a  living  caricature.   He  knew 
he  looked  disjointed  and  clumsy,  that  he  wore  a 
label  of  awkwardness  when  he  walked. 

Arson  quickly  shifted  his  thoughts  to  visions 
of  Alexander.   Alexander's  face,  too,  was  bloated, 
but  silky  smooth,  even  rosy;  when  he  smiled  it 
glowed.   At  least  Alex  could  look  in  a  mirror,  right 
into  the  center  of  his  own  face  and  not  shudder.   But 
when  they  met,  Alexander  was  crying.   Sitting  on  some 
cold,  foreign  cement  steps  and  weeping  with  tremu- 
lous upheavals  that  seemed  to  choke  and  blister  his 
heart . 

Arson,  for  one  brief  moment  that  night,  forgot 
himself  and  felt  a  pang  of  compassion  as  he  walked 
toward  the  weeping,  totally  vulnerable  man  at  his 
feet,  calling  out  for  help. 

"This  body!"  he  moaned,  his  eyes  flooding. 
"Why,  lord  God?   Why  this  curse?   Why  always  this 
same  god-awful  body?  Mister,"  he  wept  to  Arson, 
"look  at  me.   Can  you  stand  it?   Don't  laugh,  no  go 
ahead.   It  doesn't  matter.   Look  at  this  body.   I 
just  can't  stand  it  anymore.   The  burden  of  these 
300  pounds  of  sagging  flesh."  His  sobbing  accelerat- 
ed.  Choking  with  self  pity,  he  continued,  as  if  to 
himself,   "Why?   Is  it  because  I  hate  myself?   Is 
my  very  soul  so  rotten  that  such  a  curse..." 

His  voice  droned  on  and  on.   Arson  could  not 
listen  anymore.   It  made  his  head  dizzy.   How  many 
times  had  he  cried  to  himself,  to  the  lord  of  him- 
self with  the  same  hopeless  agony.   He  approached 
the  defenseless  and  desperate  man  with  love  and 
sorrow,  and  sat  at  his  feet,  touching  him  lightly  on 
the  arm.   He  lifted  his  own  afflicted  face  up  to  the 
glaring  street  lamp,  closing  his  eyes.   Waiting. 
The  sobbing  slowly  subsided.   Arson  felt  a  warm,  fat 
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But  it  had  one  thing  Alex  did  not.   Speed.   It  could  move 
its  weight  through  endless  stretches  of  land  and  air.   It 
could  go  anywhere.   Alex  loved  to  feel  the  momentum  build 
up  as  the  great  monster  changed  gears  and  gained  speed. 
Rhythm  mounting.   Its  steel  tonnage  ironically  creating 
a  pleasant  humming  sound.   Almost  a  purr  to  Alexander's 
ears.   Roaring  down  the  highways  with  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  all  the  other  vehicles.   Yes,  Alexander  felt 
safe  here  at  the  great  wheel. 

At  first  Arson  was  disturbed  at  Alexander's  taking 
to  the  highways.   He  thought  it  a  great  defeat  to  him- 
self.  He  had  other  ideas  for  Alex.   Arson  thought  of 
Alex  as  a  man  with  great  mental  potential.   What  a  waste 
of  a  mind  that  over  the  years  had  been  smothered  with 
the  bloated  burden  of  his  own  body.   Alexander  was 
twenty-eight.   It  wasn't  too  late  for  him  to  go  back  to 
school.   Arson  had  pushed  the  idea,  not  certain  of  his 
motivation  in  doing  so.   Was  it  really  for  Alexander's 
sole  benefit?   Yes,  of  course;  Alex  had  a  great  aptitude 
for  mathematics,  philosophy.   It  shouldn't  go  to  waste. 
The  only  thing  Alexander  could  not  grasp  or  understand 
was  his  own  emotions .   He  had  been  afraid  to  mingle  with 
people  and  face  the  prospect  of  revealing  himself. 
Vulnerable.   That's  what  he  was.   Defenseless.   He  cried 
easily.   Sometimes  when  people  merely  looked  at  him  he 
felt  the  tears  welling  up  in  his  eyes.   He  had  to  swallow 
hard  and  blink  a  lot  to  keep  a  semblance  of  composure. 
But  that  now  had  changed  somewhat.   Two  years  with  Arson 
had  started  Alex  on  the  road  to  his  own  freedom.   He 
didn't  hate  himself  so  much  anymore.   He  could  talk  about 
his  problem  objectively.   Analyze  it.   He  could  see  him- 
self more  clearly  through  Arson.   Together  they  could 
work  toward  a  cure. 


Arson  wandered  about  the  small  apartment  remembering 
Alex  was  coming  home  today.   It  had  been  three  months. 
Their  first  separation.   A  test.   Arson  reread  one  of 
Alexander's  letters:   "I  have  not  been  as  lonely  as  I 
expected.   The  truckers  are  great  men.   Very  close.   The 
ones  who  talk,  that  is.   Many  times  we  get  together  and 
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just  share  the  bodily  closeness  sitting  around  a  diner 
table.   Some  guys  don't  open  up  for  a  long  time — till 
we're  just  getting  ready  to  go .   It's  been  so  long  since 
some  of  them  talked  to  anyone  they  don't  know  what  to  say. 
But  I  haven't  had  that  trouble.   I  find  I'm  about  to  ex- 
plode after  eight  to  ten  hours  of  silence.   I'll  talk  to 
anyone  about  anything  at  those  truck  stops .. .How' s  your 
poetry  coming?   I've  met  a  strange  young  man  who,  if  I 
could  write  poetry,  I'd  certainly  try  to  capture  on  paper. 
Nicholas.   A  young  fellow.   Twenty  or  so.   Physically 
flawless.   Terribly  expressive  with  his  eyes.   But 
frightened.   No  one  can  get  him  to  talk  about  himself. 
He's  always  asking  me  &  Joe  &  Frank  to  tell  him  about  our- 
selves.  When  we  ask  him  how  his  life  is  going,  he  says, 
'I'm  just  Nicholas.   Nothing  ever  happens  to  me,'  and 
shuts  up.   Strange  boy.   When  he  walks  into  a  diner  the 
waitresses  all  drool.   Even  the  truckers  seem  to  be  alerted 
to  his  youth  and  beauty.   But  he  always  has  his  eyes  down- 
cast.  Won't  look  at  anyone  but  me  &  Joe  and  the  regular 
guys  who  leave  him  alone.   Works  out  of  our  company.   I 
see  him  every  week  or  so. .  .1  wonder  how  you'd  feel  in  this 
mighty  machine.   You  might  be  amazed  at  how  tough  I  look 
behind  this  old  wheel.   Is  that  poetic  material  or  what?.." 

Arson  read  this  and  the  following  letter  over  and 
over  looking  for  some  mention  of  their  relationship, 
wondering  if  Alex  thought  at  all  of  those  horrid  but  beau- 
tiful long  days  of  comradeship  when  they  shared  every 
thought.   He  must.   Eight  to  ten  hours  of  unbroken  silence. 
Surely  he  missed  Arson.   Did  he  still  need  him?   Why  didn't 
he  say  so? 

Arson  wandered  into  his  room  to  reread  the  volumes 
of  poetry  he'd  written  since  their  first  meeting,  wondering 
if  Alex  would  notice  the  lack  of  inspiration  in  his  works 
of  the  past  few  months. 

"I've  got  to  write  something  great  today,"  Arson 
thought.   "Today.   Alex  is  coming  home  today.   He'll  want 
to  see  something  great."  But  it  was  so  hard  to  concen- 
trate because  Alexander  really  was  coming  home  and  that's 
all  that  mattered.   Not  poetry.   He  thought  of  fixing  a 
big  celebration  feast.   Then  he  laughed  at  the  irony. 


But  it  had  one  thing  Alex  did  not.   Speed.   It  could  move 
its  weight  through  endless  stretches  of  land  and  air.   It 
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up  as  the  great  monster  changed  gears  and  gained  speed. 
Rhythm  mounting.   Its  steel  tonnage  ironically  creating 
a  pleasant  humming  sound.   Almost  a  purr  to  Alexander's 
ears .   Roaring  down  the  highways  with  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  all  the  other  vehicles.   Yes,  Alexander  felt 
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to  the  highways .   He  thought  it  a  great  defeat  to  him- 
self.  He  had  other  ideas  for  Alex.   Arson  thought  of 
Alex  as  a  man  with  great  mental  potential.   What  a  waste 
of  a  mind  that  over  the  years  had  been  smothered  with 
the  bloated  burden  of  his  own  body.   Alexander  was 
twenty-eight.   It  wasn't  too  late  for  him  to  go  back  to 
school.   Arson  had  pushed  the  idea,  not  certain  of  his 
motivation  in  doing  so.   Was  it  really  for  Alexander's 
sole  benefit?   Yes,  of  course;  Alex  had  a  great  aptitude 
for  mathematics,  philosophy.   It  shouldn't  go  to  waste. 
The  only  thing  Alexander  could  not  grasp  or  understand 
was  his  own  emotions .   He  had  been  afraid  to  mingle  with 
people  and  face  the  prospect  of  revealing  himself. 
Vulnerable.   That's  what  he  was.   Defenseless.   He  cried 
easily.   Sometimes  when  people  merely  looked  at  him  he 
felt  the  tears  welling  up  in  his  eyes.   He  had  to  swallow 
hard  and  blink  a  lot  to  keep  a  semblance  of  composure. 
But  that  now  had  changed  somewhat.   Two  years  with  Arson 
had  started  Alex  on  the  road  to  his  own  freedom.   He 
didn't  hate  himself  so  much  anymore.   He  could  talk  about 
his  problem  objectively.   Analyze  it.   He  could  see  him- 
self more  clearly  through  Arson.   Together  they  could 
work  toward  a  cure. 


Arson  wandered  about  the  small  apartment  remembering 
Alex  was  coming  home  today.   It  had  been  three  months. 
Their  first  separation.   A  test.   Arson  reread  one  of 
Alexander's  letters:   "I  have  not  been  as  lonely  as  I 
expected.   The  truckers  are  great  men.   Very  close.   The 
ones  who  talk,  that  is.   Many  times  we  get  together  and 
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just  share  the  bodily  closeness  sitting  around  a  diner 
table.   Some  guys  don't  open  up  for  a  long  time — till 
we're  just  getting  ready  to  go .   It's  been  so  long  since 
some  of  them  talked  to  anyone  they  don't  know  what  to  say. 
But  I  haven't  had  that  trouble.   I  find  I'm  about  to  ex- 
plode after  eight  to  ten  hours  of  silence.   I'll  talk  to 
anyone  about  anything  at  those  truck  stops .. .How' s  your 
poetry  coming?   I've  met  a  strange  young  man  who,  if  I 
could  write  poetry,  I'd  certainly  try  to  capture  on  paper. 
Nicholas.   A  young  fellow.   Twenty  or  so.   Physically 
flawless.   Terribly  expressive  with  his  eyes.   But 
frightened.   No  one  can  get  him  to  talk  about  himself. 
He's  always  asking  me  &  Joe  &  Frank  to  tell  him  about  our- 
selves.  When  we  ask  him  how  his  life  is  going,  he  says, 
'I'm  just  Nicholas.   Nothing  ever  happens  to  me,'  and 
shuts  up.   Strange  boy.   When  he  walks  into  a  diner  the 
waitresses  all  drool.   Even  the  truckers  seem  to  be  alerted 
to  his  youth  and  beauty.   But  he  always  has  his  eyes  down- 
cast.  Won't  look  at  anyone  but  me  &  Joe  and  the  regular 
guys  who  leave  him  alone.   Works  out  of  our  company.   I 
see  him  every  week  or  so... I  wonder  how  you'd  feel  in  this 
mighty  machine.   You  might  be  amazed  at  how  tough  I  look 
behind  this  old  wheel.   Is  that  poetic  material  or  what?.." 

Arson  read  this  and  the  following  letter  over  and 
over  looking  for  some  mention  of  their  relationship, 
wondering  if  Alex  thought  at  all  of  those  horrid  but  beau- 
tiful long  days  of  comradeship  when  they  shared  every 
thought.   He  must.   Eight  to  ten  hours  of  unbroken  silence. 
Surely  he  missed  Arson.   Did  he  still  need  him?   Why  didn't 
he  say  so? 

Arson  wandered  into  his  room  to  reread  the  volumes 
of  poetry  he'd  written  since  their  first  meeting,  wondering 
if  Alex  would  notice  the  lack  of  inspiration  in  his  works 
of  the  past  few  months. 

"I've  got  to  write  something  great  today,"  Arson 
thought.   "Today.   Alex  is  coming  home  today.   He'll  want 
to  see  something  great."  But  it  was  so  hard  to  concen- 
trate because  Alexander  really  was  coming  home  and  that's 
all  that  mattered.   Not  poetry.   He  thought  of  fixing  a 
big  celebration  feast.   Then  he  laughed  at  the  irony. 


"A  Feast  for  the  Fat  Man."   What  poetry.   He  chuckled. 
But  it  wasn't  really  funny.   Arson  had  no  sense  of  humor. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  sobriety.   A  tragedian. 

Then  he  thought  back  of  what  he  had  done  in  the  past 
two  months.   Surely  Alexander  would  want  to  know.   He'd 
worked.   Yes.   Five  days  a  week.   Forty  hours  in  all. 
Mechanically  covering  the  news.   He'd  slept.   Written  in 
his  journal;  read  words;  heard  music;  he'd  even  tape  re- 
corded his  own  voice  one  night  carrying  on  a  dialogue 
with  himself.   He'd  listened  to  it  and  tried  to  write 
poetry  about  the  meaning  of  his  doing  it,  but  that  had 
seemed  ridiculous  after  a  while.   Horrid.   He  sat  in  dis- 
belief later  at  his  doing  it;  then  wrote  another  stupid 
poem  about  loneliness.   Disgusting.   Then  he  had  usually 
had  a  strong  drink,  turned  on  the  television,  and  bored 
himself  to  sleep,  to  block  out  the  utter  loneliness  he 
felt.   Alexander  would  be  thrilled  to  hear  that. 

Alexander  again.   Always  Alexander.   He  was  coming 
home  today.   Could  it  be  true  that  he  had  talked  to  no 
one  since  Alexander's  departure?   Horrid.   But  there  wasn't 
time  to  think  about  it  now  because  Alexander  was  coming 
up  the  stairs  right  this  minute.   He  was  here  to  rescue 
Arson  from  those  blank  days,  to  free  him  from  those 
frightful  memories . 

Alexander  knocked  his  familiar  three  quick  taps. 
Arson  opened  the  door  and  the  two  stared  at  each  other 
expectantly,  quickly  embraced,  then  stood  back  and  looked 
more  closely.   Arson  stared  in  disbelief.   "Alex,  you're 
a  different  man.   You've  lost  half  of  yourself." 

"Poetic,  old  boy,"  Alex  smiled,  "You  mean  I'm  not 
as  fat  as  I  used  to  be.   Down  to  220."   Alex  was  ruddy- 
faced  as  usual.   He  seemed  more  relaxed  and  cheerful  than 
Arson  remembered  him.   He  looked  tougher  in  his  boots  and 
snug  levis  and  open  leather  jacket.   He  no  longer  looked 
obese;  the  image  had  changed  from  fat  to  husky. 

Arson  smiled,  then  for  the  first  time  noticed  the 
black  haired  youth  at  Alexander's  side.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  turn  his  face,  to  hide. 
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"Nicholas — Arson,"  Alexander  said  quickly,  then 
added,  "I  thought  you  two  should  meet.   Nick  had  a  short 
break  coming  for  working  overtime  and  had  nowhere  parti- 
cular to  go,  so  I  said,  'Nicholas,  I  have  a  friend  who 
could  help  you.   He  could  write  poetry  about  you.1" 

"Hello,  Arson,"  Nicholas  said  formally.   Arson  held 
out  his  hand.   The  three  entered  the  room,  a  bit  uncom- 
fortable, but  not  wanting  to  be.   Arson  watched  Nicholas 
closely,  looking  for  signs  of  revulsion.   Nicholas  looked 
serene.   He  didn't  register  anything  at  the  sight  of  Arson, 

"Well,  what've  you  got  to  eat,  Arson?  Any  chocolate 
chip  cookies?"  Alex  laughed  good-naturedly.   "I  told 
Nicholas  about  that  night.   He  found  it  very  interesting." 

Arson  was  surprised  by  the  openly  joking  manner  of 
Alex.   "Alex,  how  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked,  "kick  the 
habit,  I  mean." 

"Which  one?   The  eating  or  self-pitying?" 

"They're  both  the  same,"  Arson  replied,  expression- 
less . 

"You're  right,"  Alex  said  seriously.   "Oh,  I  don't 
know  what  exactly  I  did.   Started  months  ago.   When  I 
began  getting  interested  in  other  people.  The  truckers, 
Nicholas.   Had  a  lot  of  time  to  think,  you  know.  So  did 
all  the  other  guys,  and  when  we  finally  got  together  after 
all  those  hours  on  the  road,  everybody  was  happy  to  see 
everybody.   Fat  men  included.   Nothing  to  be  embarrassed 
about.   People  are  just  people.   They  all  want  to  be 
talked  to  and  appreciated." 

"Alexander  was  popular  from  the  start.   He  didn't 
bullshit  anyone,"  Nicholas  said  quietly,  not  wanting  to 
attract  attention. 

Arson  looked  at  Nicholas.   He  was  quite  perfect,  as 
a  specimen  of  man.   He  had  a  sculptural  face  with  high 
cheekbones,  and  sunken  ebony  eyes,  that  conveyed  a  sad- 
ness, incomprehensible  to  Arson.   His  strong,  severe 
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features  were  self-conscious  and  private.   Arson  felt 
embarrassment,  staring  at  him.   He  grew  defensive  momen- 
tarily.  What  does  a  guy  like  that  have  to  be  sad  about? 
What  compassion  can  I  give  him?   He  must  feel  pity  just 
looking  at  me.   The  nerve  of  Alex,  to  bring  home  this 
person,  this  masterpiece  of  nature,  to  intensify  my  pain. 
Alexander  broke  into  his  thought  patterns  with  "so  I 
started  popping  some  of  those  amphetamines  to  keep  me 
awake  while  driving.   You  know.   And  after  that  I  wasn't 
as  hungry  anymore  and  during  those  thousands  of  foodless 
miles  I'd  think  about  the  road  and  the  distance  I'd  gone 
and  the  people  i"d  seen  and  I'd  wave  at  strangers,  feeling 
pretty  powerful  up  there  at  that  mighty  wheel  and  before 
you  knew  it,  I  was  at  another  truck  stop,  shooting  my 
mouth  off  with  the  guys,  not  thinking  at  all  about  food. 
What  a  great  bunch  of  guys . " 

Arson  wondered  if  he'd  ever  mentioned  him  to  any  of 
those  great  guys.   The  ugly  freak  he  kept  at  home.   The 
sweet  Jesus  who  began  it  all — the  healing  process  of  fat 
Alexander,  that  is.   Arson  felt  resentful  and  guilty  at 
the  same  time  for  such  selfish  thoughts. 

"So  tell  me  about  Nicholas."  Arson  awoke  from  his 
subconscious  musings  and  tried  to  be  his  kind,  external 
self.   "You  mentioned  him  in  your  letter.   Something 
about  not  talking  much  and  poetic  material.   Another 
fellow  sufferer.   What  is  your  ailment,  Nicholas?"  Arson 
was  ashamed  of  the  hostility  in  his  voice. 

Nicholas  looked  at  Alex,  uncertain.   "I'm  not  very 
good  at  explaining  things .. .Alex?" 

"He's  misguided,  you  might  say.   Out  of  touch. 
Paranoid?   He's  damn  good  at  explaining  things  to  me 
because  he  trusts  me  now,  but  he  still  insists  he  can't 
communicate  with  people  in  general.  Doesn't  try.   Perse- 
cution complex,  you  would  probably  say.   The  whole  works. 
Thinks  people  want  to  indulge  in  and  exploit  his  physical 
beauty  and  not  his  precious  soul."   He  looked  at  Nicholas 
affectionately,  understandingly .   "He  likes  me  because  I 
talk  straight  with  him  like  you  did  to  me.   He's  so  crazy 
he  never  even  noticed  my  body.   Saw  the  old  soul  right 
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away.   I  said  to  myself,  this  guy's  got  to  meet  Arson. 
Arson  will  look  like  Apollo  to  him.   Feel  like  him  too." 

Arson  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  thought. 
Alexander's  going  a  bit  far.   People  can't  really  totally 
disbelieve  eyes  and  mirrors. 

As  if  reading  his  mind,  Alexander  came  back  with, 
"Nicholas  doesn't  own  a  mirror.   Never  looks  in  window 
reflections  or  anything.   Doesn't  believe  in  the  external 
world." 

Arson  was  intrigued  but  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
mysterious  man.   Why  didn't  he  talk  for  himself?   Did  he 

really  need  an  interpreter.   Arson  laughed  at  the  idea 

am  I  jealous? 

He  changed  the  subject  then,  by  talking  about  his 
life  of  the  last  two  months.   Poetically.   Trying  to  make 
sound  alive  so  as  not  to  disappoint  Alex  who  certainly 
hadn't  been  dead.   He  felt  at  the  same  time  guilty  for 
playing  such  games.   He  was  definitely  jealous.   Yes. 
That  was  truth.   Insecure.   Strong  Arson;  able  to  heal 
others  but  not  cure  himself.   He  wanted  someone  to  help 
him  for  a  change. 

"Alexander,"  he  said  finally,  "Tell  me  how  it  feels 
to  be  almost  normal  at  last.   I  mean,  you're  really  a 
different  man.   Have  you  looked  in  a  mirror  lately?" 

"Yeah,  well,  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  feels.   I'm 
still  the  same,  you  see.   Inside.   I'm  still  fat,  I 
suppose.   Or  maybe  I  never  was.   Nicholas  hasn't  noticed 
a  change.   Like  I  told  you,  he  thought  I  was  Apollo,  him- 
self from  the  very  start." 

This  all  had  to  soak  in  to  Arson.   He  didn't  quite 
comprehend.   His  mind  switched  to  the  night  at  Rosa's, 
recalling  the  image,  again,  of  melting  lard  on  the  cold, 
cement  steps.   He  shivered,  "I  have  such  evil  thoughts," 
he  mumbled  to  himself,  half  audible. 

"Hmm?"  Alex  heard  the  mumble. 
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"Oh,  nothing.   I  talk  to  myself  a  lot  these  days. 
Even  made  a  tape  recording  of  one  of  my  conversations 
one  drab  day."  He  wondered  if  Alex  was  going  to  ask 
about  his  poetry.   Did  he  care  about  it  anymore?   If  I 
were  happy  like  Alex,  I  wouldn't  need  to  write  that  use- 
less stuff,  he  thought. 


The  first  week  passed  in  much  the  same  manner.   With 
internal  and  external  dialogue  continuing  between  the  two 
of  them,  the  contents  of  which  differed  markedly. 
Nicholas  was  always  sitting  by,  watching,  listening, 
every  now  and  then  saying  something  complimentary  about 
Alexander.   Arson  hadn't  wanted  to  explore  the  handsome 
youth.   He  didn't  care  about  poetic  material.   He  was 
thinking  of  Arson  and  Alexander,  as  they  used  to  be — 
twin  suffering  souls.   Needing  each  other.   Arson  growing 
stronger  daily — the  strong  arm  for  poor,  weak,  fat  Alex. 
Now  it  was  the  other  way  around.   Alex  didn't  need  him 
anymore.   Was  it  really  true? 

The  day  of  Alexander's  inevitable  departure  arrived 
i;oo  quickly.   Arson  dreaded  it,  had  not  spoken  of  it. 
And  then  it  was  there.   Inescapable.   Alex  was  busy 
gathering  clothes,  telling  Arson  to  sell  the  too-big  ones 

"Well  Arson,  old  buddy,"  he  said  at  last.   "I  hope 
you're  going  to  be  O.K.  after  I  leave  here.   You  don't 
seem  to  be  your  old  positive  self  these  days." 

Arson  felt  a  pang  of  anguish  at  his  failure  to  have 
honestly  communicated  with  the  dear  friend.   Had  he  been 
lying  all  that  week?   Did  Alex  know?   No,  he  didn't.   He 
hadn't  shown  concern  if  he  had.   "Umm,  I'll  be  O.K.,  Alex, 
Just  a  bit  lonely  these  days.   I'll  get  over  it."   Why 
hadn't  Alex  asked  about  his  poetry,  he  wondered,  a  bit 
defensively. 

"Well,  may  not  see  you  for  a  while,  Arson.   Think 
next  time  I  have  some  free  time  I'm  going  to  take  off  and 
explore  some  of  that  great  country  out  there.  Seen  some 
new  places  in  the  past  months.   Vast  country.   Got  to  get 
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out  of  this  hole.   You  ought  to  come  with  us.   Nicholas 
and  I  are  going  to  do  it  together." 

Arson  thought  of  the  three  of  them  traveling  across 
the  country  together.   No,  it  wouldn't  work.   "No,  I  think 
I  ought  to  stick  at  my  work  here.   I  write  better  alone." 

"Do  you?"  Alex  asked  perceptively. 

"Yeah,  I've  done  some  good  work  lately,"  Arson  lied. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  Arson.   I  want  to  read 
it  all  when  you  get  that  book  published." 

"I'll  send  you  the  first  copy,  Alex."  Arson  smiled 
deceptively,  thinking,  'he  had  to  say  that.   He  had  to 
show  a  token  interest  in  my  work.   Thank  you,  Alex. ' 

"Well,  pal,  I'll  keep  in  touch.   Write  often.   Your 
letters  are  very  good  to  read.   It's  about  all  the 
literature  I  ever  get  my  hands  on  anymore." 

"Yeah,  sure.   Have  a  good  time  Alex."  Arson  tried 
to  smile  warmly. 

"So  long,  Nicholas." 

The  two  truckers  exited  simultaneously.   Arson  stared 
out  the  window,  watching  them  four  flights  below,  loading 
up  the  car  in  the  fresh  chilled  air.   Clapping  hands  to- 
gether to  keep  warm.   Smiling,  joking,  seeming  to  antici- 
pate the  journey.   It  was  too  painful.   Arson  walked 
away  from  the  window,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
aimlessly  looking  around.   What  am  I  going  to  do,  he 
pondered  chaotically,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
lonely  evening  ahead.   Write.   Yes,  I  must  write.   He 
rushed  to  the  typewriter.   Sat  with  his  hands  at  the 
keys.   His  hands  were  quivering.   What's  this?   I  can't 
type,  he  thought.   What  should  I  say?   I  can't  cry  through 
the  keys. 

He  got  up.   Alex's  room,  he  thought.   He  rushed  to 
the  closet.   Those  clothes,  those  ridiculous  absurd 
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forms  hanging  all  in  a  neat  row.   He  grabbed  them  off 
the  hangers.   Sell  them,  Alex  said.   Ha!   Who  would 
want  them?   A  circus,  maybe?   He  put  on  a  pair  of  baggy 
pants  and  clowned  around  the  room.   Then  he  stood  still. 
This  is  ridiculous,  he  thought,  jerked  them  off,  threw 
them  in  a  pile  on  the  floor.   Then  he  plundered  about 
Alexander's  possessions,  ripping  pictures  from  the  walls, 
tossing  books  and  relics  into  the  center  pile.   He  stood 
still,  breathless.   Thought  of  his  unwritten  poem,  "Feast 
for  the  Fat  Man."   Match,  he  thought.   Fire.   Into  the 
kitchen  and  out  he  returned  with  a  large  box  of  kitchen 
matches.   Began  lighting  them,  one  by  one,  throwing  them 
into  the  ridiculous  pile. 

That's  poetic,  he  thought,  and  returned  to  the  typewriter 
until  the  smoke  choked  his  words  and  he  finally  was 
forced  to  run.   "I've  gotta  get  out  of  this  hole,"  he 
thought,  "Just  like  Alex  said."   He  ran  toward  the  door, 
flames  were  creeping  up  it,  gnawing  away  at  the  flimsy 
structure  of  the  old  wooden  door  that  had  been  near-rotten 
for  years.   "This  hole,"  he  muttered  in  disgust.   "I've 
wasted  my  life  in  this  hole  healing  a  fat  man."   But  some- 
how the  splendor  of  the  red  and  orange  blaze  captivated 
him  and  he  was  unable  to  run.   Beautiful,  he  said,  and 
thought  of  writing  a  poem. 

"MY  POEMS!"  he  screamed,  suddenly  remembering  the 
work  of  his  lifetime.   It  sat  there  in  the  smoking,  for- 
bidding room.   Rushing  into  the  room  he  felt  more  terri- 
fied than  he  could  ever  remember  feeling.   Oh  God, 
please,  oh  please.   Alex  wanted  to  read  them.   My  book. 
What  have  I  done?   His  eyes  fell  on  the  manuscript  on 
the  desk.   He  watched  it  in  slow  motion  burst  into 
flames,  each  page,  one  by  one  curling  up,  dying, 
screaming  with  pain.   I've  killed  them!   Those  pages 
that  had  their  own  lives. 

He  watched  in  utter  horror  and  disbelief,  frozen 
momentarily  in  fear.   Becoming  blinded  by  the  blaze. 
Numb.   Everything  in  and  around  him  was  lulling  into 
the  same  slow  motion.   He  felt  his  body  moving  in- 
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voluntarily  toward  the  door.   Where  was  the  door? 
Where  was  he  going? 

"I've  got  to  get  out  of  here,"  he  said. 
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EULOGY 


Perhaps  we  are  born  on  earth  to  be  useful,  and 
perhaps  our  companions  are  right  in  deciding  when  we 
cease  to  be  useful.   Perhaps,  when  life  becomes  a  burden 
to  ourselves  and  to  others,  it  is  well  to  lay  it  down. 
Certainly,  death  is  the  completion  of  life.   As  life 
is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the  dying. 

Dan  Hovland,  at  22,  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  group  of  student  writers.   He  lives  in  rural  Durham 
County  and  he  is  organizing  a  novel,  that  he  hopes  will 
interpret  life  today,  when  tomorrow  is  something  of  a 
dubious  possibility. 
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EULOGY 

by  Dan  Hovland 

Before,  hours  ago,  for  surely  a  day  hasn't  passed 
when  I  was  able  I  would  make  myself  a  furrow  here,  in 
the  sand  with  my  hands  and  feet,  a  shallow  groove  wide 
enough  to  accept  my  body,  all  but  my  head  which  I  chose 
to  keep  free,  and  in  this  furrow  1  would  lie  at  night 
covered  with  scrapings  from  the  desert  floor  and  wait, 
wait  through  a  half-sleep  for  light  to  break  at  the  far 
edge  of  the  desert.   The  sun  would  scrape  her  way  from 
the  earth  and  cross  the  sky,  raw  heat  causing  the  ulcers 
across  my  legs  and  arms  to  glisten,  those  on  my  face  to 
tighten,  fry  a  little  more,  as  I  would  look  at  her  from 
time  to  time,  gathering  my  bearings,  keeping  in  touch, 
then  in  late  afternoon  a  long  face-off,  as  if  to  say 
goodbye,  to  remember  her,  to  have  a  feeling  that  I  know 
of  light. 

Now.   Remembering  the  light.   Flat  on  my  back  in 
this  night,  the  chill  of  desert  wind,  loose  sand  abrasive 
to  my  skin.   Cold.   Remembering  the  light.   And  if  it  is 
light  I  will  find  later,  following  the  night  to  morning, 
living  through  the  darkness  and  seeing  the  sun,  it  shall 
be  the  night  I  will  wish,  to  be  away  from  the  heat  and  in 
the  cold  of  night,  always  wanting  that  which  is  not  in 
the  hand.   Reaching,  no,  reaching  to,  only  reaching  to, 
never  grasping,  having  that  which  you  want  never  in  the 
hand,  such  is  the  way,  always  will  be  the  way,  on  the 
verge  on  dying,  holding  fast  to  life.   I  can't  go  on 
forever  here,  as  I  am,  having  fallen  and  unable  to  rise, 
four  hours  ago,  yes,  perhaps,  at  dusk,  a  tumble  from  the 
sandstone  mesa  which  now  rests  as  my  headboard,  a  circus 
of  sights,  the  sky,  crimson,  a  flash  of  sand,  then  sky 
again  and  sand,  perhaps  some  cactus  or  mesquite,  warm 
earth  tones,  the  scattering  of  rock  sliding  under  my 
feet,  suffering  from  my  weight,  sliding  down,  down. 
Then  silence.   My  own  breath  above  me  and  in  my  ears. 
Legs  feeling  as  though  they  are  gone,  hands  clutching 
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the  sand  and  rock  near  my  hips.   My  stick  not  in  reach, 
needing  to  feel  its  wood,  weathered,  the  elements  having 
had  a  time  with  it.   A  sight  I  must  have  been,  but  to 
whom?   The  lizards,  snakes?   No,  more.   Things  I  haven't 
seen.   A  sight  all  the  same,  stick  scraping  the  ground, 
through  the  sand,  leaving  a  trail,  raising  it  in  question 
to  probe  a  bush,  a  shrub,  to  chase  a  snake  away,  my 
left  boot  a  flapping  on  my  foot.   My  white  hair  and 
beard  must  have  shone  through  the  waves  of  heat  between 
myself  and  those  who  watch  me  amble  about,  after  a  day 
the  hair  a  little  longer,  aging,  eyes  probing  more, 
knowing  there  are  too  few  tomorrows  for  me,  a  sight.   If 
I  could  just  have  the  stick,  to  have  it  here,  to  help, 
to  beat  them  away  should  they  come  to  have  me  before  I 
am  gone.   They  will  do  that,  knowing  you're  down  and 
are  sure  to  pass,  starting  in  early,  helping  you  along, 
four?,  six?,  perhaps,  resting  on  your  head  as  they  eat 
it,  pulling,  tearing,  you  not  able  to  beat  them  back 
till  it  is  time.   There,  a  rock,  I  have  a  rock,  one  shot, 
one  throw,  not  enough,  one  to  six,  only  one.   Where  can 
it  have  gone? 

I  see  only  the  black  of  night,  more  stars  than  ever 
before,  winking,  a  thousand  sparkling  eyes  winking  at  the 
two  of  us,  for  a  moment  hasn't  passed  that  we  haven't 
thought  of  each  other,  death  and  I,  no  matter,  he  has 
been  with  me  longer  than  I  have  known,  the  shadow  that 
lingers  around  me  during  the  days,  buried,  as  I  am,  in 
a  furrow  of  his  own  at  night.   Side  by  side,  companions, 
a  gentle  merger  in  the  end,  united  as  one,  the  way  to 
die.   Easy  in  thoughts,  easy  in  words,  but,  if  I  say  no? 
And  persist?   How  can  I?   He  has  me  and  I  know  I  am  had. 

Listen.   Faint  stirrings  far  away.   Or  maybe  closer. 
Other  things  trying  to  live,  surviving,  seeing  things 
die,  come  into  being,  feeding  then  moving  on,  leaving 
the  sands  clean,  the  desert  intact.   The  sun  will  bleach 
the  bones,  as  those  I  have  seen,  poked  with  my  stick, 
crumbled,  skulls,  the  homes  of  rodents,  in  and  out  of 
the  eyeholes,  nesting  in  the  brain  cavity,  fouling  it 
and  moving  on,  homes  to  dust.   The  uses  of  the  dead. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  rabbit,  harmless,  on  the  run  from 
predators,  kicking  sand  into  the  air,  blindly,  through 
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the  brush  avoiding,  then  caught  squealing  in  a  mouth, 
the  snap  of  a  twig  breaking,  broken  neck,  limpness,  a 
meal.  It  is  the  way  I  have  lived,  at  times,  a  rock  in 
the  hand  to  bring  down  with  luck  something  in  the  path, 
if  not,  able  to  eat  the  dead,  feed  from  that  which  is 
edible,  hunger  outweighs  sanity,  leaving  the  rest  for 
those  more  hungry  than  yourself. 

I  have  heard  the  saddest  of  songs,  the  grandest  of 
laughter,  here  in  the  sand,  an  overflow  of  memory,  in 
the  mind,  all  the  same  some  of  the  sweetest  of  sounds, 
all  greater  than  music,  deeper.   I  have  almost  heard  the 
clouds  move  along,  the  silence  being  so  great,  an 
occasional  cry  of  a  bird,  the  crunching  of  loose  rock 
under  my  feet,  the  heavy  breath. 

What  can  it  have  been?   The  mountain,  a  mountain  to 
me,  any  hill  becomes  a  mountain  when  the  legs  begin  to 
quiver,  instead  of  staying  low  on  the  flat,  to  keep  to 
the  path  what  I  should  have  done,  I  felt  the  need  to  go 
higher,  as  I  used  to  do,  my  feet  able  to  move  to  stop  a 
fall,  knowing  the  way  then,  much  better  than  now.   I 
must  have  thought  my  stick  could  save  me,  leaning  on  it 
all  the  way,  a  leg  to  replace  my  own,  it  too  now  is  gone. 
And  I  wait.   No,  we  wait.   Mustn't  forget  about  him,  he 
won't  me.   Perhaps  it  became  time,  and  my  legs  knew  it 
but  I  wouldn't  believe  it,  and  tried  to  go  on,  as  before, 
my  legs  already  gone,  and  I  tried  to  continue  thinking  I 
was  the  same,  as  ever,  able  to  do  that  what  I  had  done 
before,  able  still.   But  they  knew,  now  they  have  had 
their  say,  saying  "I  told  you  so,",  and  feeling  apart, 
not  there,  perhaps  they  have  gotten  up  and  are  walking 
about,  around  me,  quietly  laughing,  brittle  as  they  are, 
able  at  the  end  to  be  away  from  this,  they  deserve  that 
much  having  served,  they  have  the  right  not  to  be  eaten 
away  by  the  elements  and  others,  to  serve  no  purpose 
other  than  movement.   I  haven't  cared  for  them  as  I 
should  have,  letting  them  bleed  when  I  should  have  not 
allowed  it,  to  be  dirty  when  they  should  have  been 
cleaned,  going  right  on,  thinking  things  were  the  same, 
blood  or  no  blood,  dirt  or  no  dirt,  until  now.   And  I 
am  to  blame.   No  need  for  tears.   No  matter  now.   Save 
the  water,  all  the  same,  the  light  will  be  along  soon, 
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the  heat,  pulling  water  from  me,  I'll  need  that  which  I 
have.   Or  to  do  as  I  have,  a  pebble  under  the  tongue, 
trick  the  glands  into  letting  wetness  flow,  keeping  the 
throat  clear,  to  yell  out,  holler  if  I  must.   To  keep 
them  away,  let  them  know  I  won't  give  in,  to  go  down,  at 
the  least,  striving,  send  a  little  smoke  where  there  is 
no  fire.   To  try  to  go  a  little  farther.   Make  it  to  the 
next  night,  then  give  in,  thinking  if  I  make  it  to  the 
light,  ha,  already  planning  to  the  next  night,  when  not 
even  this  one  is  mine.   Something  of  an  optimist, 
wouldn't  I  say? 

There  is  no  regret  coming  to  my  surface.   I  came 
here  as  I  wished,  after  they  told  me,  telling  me  to 
leave,  not  by  words,  none  of  them  had  the  nerve,  but  by 
gesture,  shrugging  me  away,  the  same  way  they  had  told 
me,  long  ago,  that  I  had  died,  and  I  began  to  believe  it, 
thinking  their  way.   They  complained  of  spending,  keeping 
me  alive,  a  bit  of  food,  a  corner  to  sleep,  they  com- 
plained telling  me  to  go,  and  I  went,  feeling  more  dead 
than  alive,  needing  a  place,  a  grain  of  dignity,  I  have 
no  regrets  in  coming  to  this  place.   Losing  to  them  has 
become  a  way  of  winning  for  me,  old  and  broken,  dying 
as  I  am,  I  wish  to  be  here,  in  the  sand,  in  the  night, 
to  die  in  the  night  would  be  the  best,  to  not  have  to 
witness  the  vultures  dance  through  the  skies,  swooping 
at  times,  to  see  if  I  am  ready,  a  few  quick  moves  of  the 
wings,  hinged  I  think,  then  gliding,  looking,  waiting  as 
I  do.   Waiting.   Can  they  think  me  dead  already,  those  who 
sent  me  away?   I  don't  know,  having  made  it  as  far,  just 
dying  now,  they  need  not  know.   There  shall  not  be  any- 
one here,  standing  above  me  when  dead,  to  say  a  few 
things,  about  my  life,  praise  my  character  a  little, 
sending  me  on  with  a  bit  of  praise.   But,  no  matter,  let 
them  go  on,  wondering,  passing  through  their  days,  if 
only  for  a  moment  thinking  of  me,  wondering  where  I 
have  been,  if  I  am  still  about,  thinking  only  for  a 
moment,  it  will  be  enough.   A  seed  of  not  knowing?   To 
grow?   Maybe,  or  to  die.   No  matter,  it's  become  un- 
important to  me  now.   I've  had  my  way,  and  they  theirs. 

The  first  signs  of  light.   A  faded  blue  creeping 
into  the  black,  there,  on  the  edge,  and  up  above,  fewer 
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stars  than  earlier,  as  many  as  before,  except  for  this 
night,  still  there,  I  suppose,  going  out  for  this  night, 
saying  goodbye,  to  come  again  another  night,  not  for  me, 
it  was  never  for  just  me,  all  of  us,  always  for  all  of 
us,  the  others  here  trying  to  live  as  I  am,  in  the  face 
of  dying  trying  to  live.   I  remember  the  saguaro,  maybe 
to  see  it  again  in  the  early  shadows,  somewhere  near  me, 
I  remember  the  heavy  green  hide,  ribbons  of  brown,  brown 
ruts  running  its  length,  one  trunk  in  the  ground, 
others  branching  as  round  as  a  tree  each  of  them  is, 
curling  up  to  the  sun,  reaching,  reaching  to.   Many  times 
I  have  beaten  my  stick  into  the  guts  of  one,  to  get 
water,  I'll  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  that  again. 
The  center  like  the  meat  of  a  banana,  pasty,  dripping 
water  between  my  fingers,  sharing  it  with  the  ground,  an 
old  taste,  but  water  all  the  same.   I'll  not  have  the 
need  for  more.   The  dead  do  have  their  uses,  I  suppose, 
the  saguaro  shall  be  safer  now,  away  from  my  hands,  my 
stick  will  no  longer  poke  at  its  guts.   The  small  wrens 
will  still  nest,  packing  a  hole  near  the  top,  living  in 
the  hide,  enough  of  them  and  a  cactus  will  die,  no  matter 
to  me,  I've  done  my  part.   The  desert  is  this  way,  a  fair 
dealer,  a  pair  of  chances,  I've  had  my  way. 

A  lightened  blue,  more  beneath  it  with  the  sun  on  her 
way.   I  feel  as  though,  in  the  waiting,  I  have  wet  myself, 
at  waste  again,  less  than  a  dribble,  the  water  I  shall 
need  later,  soaked  into  the  sand.   No  matter.   Perhaps  a 
little  faster  then,  before  the  heat,  before  they  come, 
waiting  as  I  am,  here,  in  the  desert,  wishing  only  to  be 
in  my  furrow,  under  the  sand,  that  which  I  can't  have. 
Waiting. 
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THE    CIRCLE   OF  MY   FAMILY 


They  have  Spanish  names,  they  speak  Spanish,  they 
are  called  Spanish-Americans;  but  they  are  the  immemorial 
Mayas,  who  live  and  labor  and  sometimes  dream,  sometimes 
explode,  in  the  depths  of  Yucatan.   Older  than  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  older  than  the  Conquistadors  who 
thought  they  changed  everything,  are  their  secret  thoughts 
and  secret  motivations. 

Here, told  briefly  and  with  a  certain  baleful 
restraint,  is  what  one  of  them  determines  in  his  Mayan 
heart . 

Gene  Stuart  is  married  to  an  archeologist .   With 
him,  she  has  written  and  published  a  volume  about 
Latin-American  antiquities.   She  plans  a  novel  about 
the  sort  of  people  she  offers  here,  and  what  makes  them 
what  they  are. 
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THE  CIRCLE  OF  MY  FAMILY 

by  Gene  Stuart 

Listen.   I  am  Manuel  Chable.   There  is  still  a 
little  time  before  I  go  to  the  fields  with  my  father. 
Another  hour  before  the  sun  rises  behind  the  ruined 
temples  and  gives  birth  to  a  new  day.   I'll  tell  you 
about  me  —  about  my  family.   We  are  Maya  farmers  and 
these  few  houses  make  our  village,  Hachen,  far  away  from 
all  the  other  villages,  beyond  the  only  hills  nearby. 
The  name?   It  means  water  well.   A  simple  name,  you  say, 
but  we  are  simple  people,  each  day  clawing  at  the  mother 
earth  for  food  like  hungry  children,  while  the  earth, 
our  father,  shelters  us,  provides,  torments  us  with  his 
rage  until  we  cry  out  for  the  peace  of  death.   Then 
all  the  earth  becomes  a  grave. 

There,  by  the  fire.   Seated  in  a  circle.   They  are 
my  family:  father,  mother  and  sister.   Look  at  my 
mother.   Life  has  carved  the  scars  of  her  soul  into  her 
face  and  time  erodes  her  heavy  shoulders,  slowly  pulling 
her  down  just  as  surely  as  the  jungle  destroys  the 
cities  of  our  ancestors.   And  like  them  she  endures 
whatever  the  years  give  her.   Every  day  I  watch  her  die 
a  little  more. 

My  family  eats  breakfast  together  every  morning  at 
this  hour.   We  chew  our  tortillas  and  beans  together 
only  to  swallow  bitterness  and  despair. 

See  how  my  mother  makes  a  tortilla?   Quickly,  not 
thinking,  a  mechanical  motion.   How  many  times  has  she 
done  this?   A  million?   Two  million?   It's  the  life  of 
a  woman.   Every  day  to  rise  while  it  is  still  night  and 
begin  again,  whether  large  with  child  or  weak  from  giving 
birth,  it  is  the  same. 

I  am  the  oldest  child.   There  were  three  sons  after 
me.   All  of  them  died  in  infancy  before  they  could 
really  be  my  brothers.   I  have  grown  up  alone.   Then 
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came  a  girl  child.   My  father  named  her  Socorro  —  help, 
comfort.   That's  what  her  name  means.   She  has  been 
that  —  his  comfort  and  his  joy  —  the  only  one  my 
father  really  loves.   I  read  the  sadness  in  my  mother's 
eyes  and  she  whispers  to  me. 

"Do  not  leave  me,  Manuel.   If  you  go  I  am  alone." 

And  always  I  promise  to  stay. 

We  all  loved  Socorro.   She  flitted  around  us  like  a 
pretty  enchanted  bird.   Laughing,  always  singing.   Teasinj 
my  mother  into  a  smile.   Making  love  shine  from  my 
father's  eyes.   But  that  was  in  another  time.   The  laugh- 
ter left  her  lips  and   happiness  faded  from  her  eyes. 
Years  ago  Moises  loved  her,  too.   He  came  here  one  day 
holding  a  spray  of  chac  nicte,  the  flower  of  love,  prom- 
ising to  work  in  my  father's  fields  if  he  could  marry 
her. 

My  father  looked  at  him  a  long  time  and  didn't 
answer  for  a  while,  then  simply  said,  "It  is  not  con- 
venient to  me." 

Moises  went  away  to  the  city  and  never  returned. 

When  Socorro  cries  my  father  says  to  her,  "He  has 
no  father.   His  mother  is  a  witch.   What  could  he  give 
you?   Laughter  and  butterflies  and  flowers.   With  me  you 
have  the  security  a  woman  deserves." 

See?   She  sits  beside  my  father  now  and  stirs  her 
dreams  into  the  fire. 

He  has  given  us  security.   No  man  in  the  village 
works  as  hard,  and  we  have  more  wealth  than  anyone  else; 
fruit  trees,  chickens,  two  pigs,  even  a  horse.   And 
always  there  is  extra  corn  to  sell  after  harvest.   He 
has  an  old  jar  filled  with  silver  coins  buried  in  the 
roots  of  the  mango  tree.   Many  times  I  have  watched  him 
count  them  by  moonlight  when  he  thought  the  house  was 
asleep.   After  harvest  he  takes  us  by  train  to  the  city 
when  he  goes  to  sell.   He  buys  us  tamales  and  Coca  Cola 
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in  a  market  stall,  and  something  new  to  wear  or  perhaps 
a  soft  new  hammock.   Once  we  went  to  the  zoo  and  saw  a 
lion  and  a  gray  squirrel. 

He  works  hard,  yes.   Harder  than  anyone  else  I  know 
for  six  days  every  week  and  then  on  Sunday  he  drinks 
cheap  rum  in  the  cantina.   By  three  in  the  afternoon  he 
has  fallen  on  the  floor  or  is  sleeping  with  the  starving 
dogs  in  the  street  for  everyone  to  see.   Always  it  is  I, 
Manuel,  who  goes  to  bring  him  home,  supporting  him 
while  his  liquid  legs  fumble  in  their  search  to  find  the 
ground.   And  I  turn  my  head  away  from  the  stench  and 
vomit  that  cover  him.   My  mother's  face  never  changes  as 
she  cleans  him  and  helps  me  put  him  in  his  hammock.   Then 
she  picks  up  her  embroidery  again.   Life  never  changes. 

My  life?   It  has  been  difficult.   Since  I  was  a 
little  boy  I  have   gone  to  the  fields  with  him  and  worked 
like  a  man.   Planting,  chopping  weeds,   harvesting.   And 
when  I  was  so  small  that  I  should  have  been  at  home  with 
my  mother  beside  the  fire  he  took  me  hunting  at  night. 

"You  must  learn  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark,"  he 
said.   "A  real  man  will  hunt  jaguar  at  night." 

He  took  me  into  the  jungle.   I  ran  to  keep  up  with 
him  and  he  laughed.   The  ropes  of  my  sandals  cut  my  feet 
until  they  bled  and  still  I  ran,  afraid  of  being  left 
alone.   And  the  spirits  of  the  night  filled  my  throat 
until  I  could  no  longer  swallow  the  dry  fear  in  my  mouth 
and  I  carried  it  back  to  the  village  to  spew  it  out 
later  as  hatred  toward  his  sleeping  body. 

Make  a  man  of  me?   There  are  plenty  of  women  in  this 
village  who  can  tell  you  how  much  of  a  man  I  am. 

Look.   It  is  almost  time  to  go.   Our  water  gourds 
are  filled.   I  have  packed  his  shoulder  bag  with  his 
weeding  tools  and  a  ball  of  tortilla  dough.   Our  fields 
lie  beyond  the  temples.   We  walk  through  the  night  and 
arrive  there  at  dawn  to  begin  work  at  first  light. 
Always  he  walks  ahead  of  me  through  the  ruins,  across 
the  past  of  our  people,  riding  the  morning  fog  like  a 
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legless  ghost. 

There.   He  gives  the  signal.   A  quick  cold  nod.   We 
pick  up  our  machetes  and  gourds .   Handle  your  shoulder 
bag  carefully,  father,  for  when  the  sun  rises  to  burn  the 
morning  mist  away  it  will  warm  the  earth  and  wake  the  baby 
coral  snake  that  lies  sleeping  there  inside. 

Come,  follow  me  to  the  fields.   The  mist  swirls 
around  us  like  a  shroud.   Now  it  begins  to  fade  away. 
Feel  the  morning  sun.   Now  we  have  arrived  and  soon  my 
father  will  reach  into  his  bag  and  the  serpent  will  rise 
up,  as  deadly  as  the  mother  who  gave  it  life,  to  take  his 
hand  and  give  him  the  embrace  of  hell. 

In  a  few  seconds  I  shall  be  the  man  of  the  family. 
It  is  a  great  responsibility,  I  know,  but  he  has  taught 
me  well.   I  work  hard.   I  shall  provide  for  my  mother  and 
sister  as  well  as  he  did.   They  will  weep  for  him,  yes, 
and  I  shall  be  sad,  too.   You  always  grieve  when   death 
comes  to  the  family,  even  to  someone  you  hate.   But  I 
shall  dig  up  his  silver  coins  and  take  the  women  to  the 
city  to  buy  them  new  shawls  and  ribbons  for  their  hair. 
Maybe  we  will  go  to  a  movie  in  color.   They  would  like 
that.   I  will  try  to  find  Moises  for  Socorro.   That  would 
make  her  smile  again.   And  for  me,  I  think  perhaps  a 
bottle  of  cheap  rum.   It  won't  cost  very  much  and  maybe 
it  will  help  me  to  begin  to  forget.   I  have  had  a  diffi- 
cult life  and  being  head  of  a  family  is  a  great  respon- 
sibility . 
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GRACE  PERIOD 


In  a  world  full  of  strife  and  trouble,  sometimes 
you  want  to  stop  fighting  and  start  running  away.   Some- 
times you  are  unable  to  do  either.   Sometimes  an  enemy 
is  almost  welcome,  because  enmity  gives  you  a  reason  for 
living,  for  doing  something  to  hang  onto  what  you  are. 

Barbara  Thornton  was  born  in  Georgia  and  is  married 
to  a  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.   She  has  finished  a  novel  about 
a  country  girlhood  and  its  perplexities.   Grace  Period 
is  her  first  published  work  of  fiction. 
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GRACE  PERIOD 

by  Barbara  Thornton 

Emily  had  often  had  the  urge  to  run  when  she  and  her 
husband  got  going  on  one  of  those  arguments  that  are  not 
arguments  but  are  really  death  dealing  thrusts  for  the 
jugular.   To  run  howling  out  into  the  night  and  run  and 
keep  on  running.   And  she  had  known  over  the  years  that 
sometime  she  might  do  it. 

And  oh  how  good  the  night  had  felt  after  the  misery 
of  the  close  apartment.   The  black  wet  streets  and  the 
cool  rain  falling  on  her  face,  the  neon  lights  reflecting 
red  and  green  in  the  puddles  of  the  street,  the  car  tires 
making  that  sound  they  make  on  wet  night  streets.  Running 
and  walking  and  running  again.   Darker,  lonelier  streets, 
sleeping  houses.   And  the  warm  tears  spilling  out  into 
the  cool  night,  running — a  ceaseless  warm  fountain 
running  and  running. 

Later,  she  was  amazed  she  could  have  run  so  long  and 
so  far.   Later  when  she  had  found  the  silk  scarf  in  her 
raincoat  pocket  and  had  drawn  it  over  her  wet  hair.   Later 
when  that  warm  fountain  had  at  last  run  dry  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  a  vast  dead  space.   Then,  she  wondered 
how  she  had  had  the  energy  to  come  so  far.   That  was  when 
she  had  looked  up  and  seen  the  long  steps  up  to  St.  Luke's 
church  and  thought  of  a  warm  place  to  rest.   Half  way  up 
she  realized  it  would  be  locked  but  she  was  too  tired  to 
go  on  and  she  simply  sank  down  with  exhaustion  where  she 
was.   The  rain  had  slowed  to  a  fine  mist.   She  leaned  her 
head  back  against  the  black  iron  railing  and  fell  into  a 
sort  of  doze. 

When  Emily  roused  herself  the  dawn  was  sliding  with 
a  cold  grayness  over  the  city.   She  stood  up.   She  was 
stiff  and  very  cold.   Numb — inside  and  out.   She  walked 
slowly  down  the  stone  steps.   Strangely,  her  mind  felt 
very  clear  now  after  the  short  sleep.   The  confusion  and 
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wild  panic  of  the  night  were  behind  her.   A  strange,  vast 
peace  had  settled  over  everything.   £o_ — ijt  had  happened  at 
last.   She  felt  detached,  distant.  So_,    there  are  endings  — 
complete,  definite.   She  marveled  at  the  ease,  the 
finality  of  it  after  twenty-three  years.   She  had  crossed 
over  something.   She  would  not  go  back.   Not  even  for  her 
things.   That  was  all  behind  her  now.   When  she  had  closed 
that  door  she  had  closed  it  forever.   Funny  how  it  all 
seemed  so  simple  now,  so  calm  and  peaceful  and  simple. 
Why  hadn't  she  done  it  long  before?   She  and  Warren  had 
learned  how  to  fight  too  well — had  discovered  long  ago  all 
each  other's  soft  spots.   They  had  passed  beyond  fighting 
to  destruction.   She  couldn't  stand  it  anymore.   It  was  as 
simple  as  that. 

Emily  went  into  an  all  night  cafe  for  coffee.   A 
workman  beginning  his  day  was  having  bacon  and  eggs  at 
the  counter.   Two  young  men,  ending  their  night  were 
having  beer  in  a  back  booth.   Sitting  at  the  table, 
drawing  in  the  warmth  of  the  coffee,  she  began  very  de- 
liberately to  make  her  plans.   First,  she  must  find  a 
room.   She  rummaged  through  her  purse  for  her  billfold. 
How  lucky  that  her  purse  had  been  on  top  of  her  raincoat 
in  the  chair  by  the  door.   How  lucky  or  she  wouldn't 
even  have  had  a  coin  for  coffee.   She  must  find  a  place 
to  stay  and  then  go  to  the  city  hospital  for  a  job.   She 
should  try  to  find  a  room  near  the  hospital,  close  enough 
to  walk  maybe.   She  counted  the  money  in  the  billfold. 
$24.63.   Grocery  money.   It  wouldn't  go  far.   She  would 
have  to  pay  in  advance  for  the  room.   She  would  need  a 
uniform,  toiletries,  a  couple  of  sheets  and   towels,  a 
blanket.   It  would  be  at  least  three  weeks  before  she 
could  expect  any  salary.   Then,  clearly  and  unbidden,  the 
thought  came  to  her  of  the  $132  she  had  had  in  her  savings 
account  when  they  had  married  all  those  years  ago.   It  had 
been  the  sum  and  substance  of  her  dowry.   You  could  say 
that  that  $132  was  fairly  hers.   Yes,  she  would  withdraw 
that  much — no  more,  no  less — as  soon  as  the  bank  opened. 
She  would  do  that  first,  then  take  a  bus  to  the  neighbor- 
hood near  the  hospital  and  find  a  room,  then  go  to  the 
hospital  for  a  job.   All  this  planning  was  done  with  the 
very  top  of  her  mind.   Beneath  was  a  vast  numbness  where 
there  was  no  need  for  thought.   It  was  all  so  simple  now. 
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So  simple  and  peaceful. 


In  the  drafty  front  bedroom  of  the  large  old  house 
with  the  Rooms  for  Rent  sign,  Emily  sat  on  the  bed  and 
took  the  check  book  out  of  her  purse.   Mr.  or  Mrs .  Warren 
L_.  Andrews .   She  very  carefully  ripped  each  of  the  printed 
checks  straight  across  the  middle — right  between  the  Mr. 
and  the  Mrs .   Then  she  opened  her  billfold  and  deliberate- 
ly bent  each  plastic  credit  card  back  and  forth  until  it 
broke.   When  she  had  finished  she  tossed  the  heap  into 
the  metal  trash  can  beside  the  old  fashioned  oak  dresser. 

Sitting  across  the  desk  from  the  correct  young  per- 
sonnel manager,  Emily  had  to  smile.   She  could  see  what 
he  meant. 

"You  say  you  haven't  been  gainfully  employed  in 
nineteen  years?"  He  wasn't  able  to  hide  his  slightly 
amused  disdain. 

"Yes,  that's  right." 

He  shook  his  head  slowly.   "And  you  wish  to  apply  for 
a  position  in  our  hospital  laboratory?"  He  let  his  eyes 
run  over  her  rumpled  skirt  and  brown  loafers.   Hardly 
an  outfit  in  which  a  forty-four  year  old  woman  goes  out 
seeking  employment. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

He  looked  down  at  the  application  before  him  and 
sighed.   "Technically,  Mrs.  Andrews,  you  have  the  quali- 
fications." He  adjusted  his  glasses  with  a  practiced 
gesture,  "But  frankly,  I  think  you  would  be  lost  in  a 
modern   laboratory." 

"Yes,"  Emily  said  softly,  staring  vaguely  toward 
the  window,  "that  would  be  nice." 

"What?" 

"I  can  learn,"  she  said.   "I  understand  it's  all 
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machines  now  anyway." 

"That  is  correct,"  the  young  man  said  carefully, 
"very  complicated  and  sophisticated  machines  for  which 
we  need  highly  trained  and  specialized  personnel.   Hardly 
the  kind  of  thing  that  was  going  on  in  uh  19 — ."  His 
voice  trailed  off  as  he  scanned  her  application  for  the 
date  he  wanted. 

"Hardly,"  Emily  said  rising.   "And  do  you  still  have 
sick  people  here?"  she  asked  innocently. 

The  young  man  looked  up  and  his  lips  parted  slightly, 
Emily  looked  at  him  waiting  for  his  answer.   He  adjusted 
his  glasses. 

"Certainly,"  he  said,  annoyed. 

"I  wasn't  sure,"  she  said  sweetly,  "so  many  things 
have  changed."   She  turned  to  go. 

The  young  man  rose.   "We'll  do  our  best  to  place  you 
in  something  suitable,  Mrs.  Andrews,"  he  said  formally. 
"How  soon  will  you  be  available?" 

"Today." 

He  raised  his  eyebrow.   "That  won't  be  necessary. 
Please  check  back  with  me  in  three  days." 

Emily  nodded.   "Thank  you,"  she  said  as  he  closed 
the  door.   She  would  get  something.   If  not  in  the  lab, 
somewhere.   Hospitals  were  too  short-handed  to  turn  away 
anyone  with  any  ability  or  intelligence. 


And  she  did  get  something.   She  had  to  laugh  inside 
it  fit  so  well.   Four  days  later  she  was  setting  up  T.B. 
cultures.   It  seemed  a  sensible  place  for  her  to  begin. 
The  techniques  had  changed  very  little.   The  computer  age 
had  not  dawned  in  the  T.B.  wing.   It  was  a  dark,  musty, 
ancient  part  of  the  hospital.   The  airless  corridors 
reeked  of  lysol.   It  seemed  to  harbor  rot  and  death. 
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Emily  worked  alone  in  a  tiny  basement  lab.   There 
was  no  window.   Ventilation  came  from  a  grate  in  the 
floor  and  light  from  an  overhead  fluorescent  bulb.   But 
she  was  satisfied.   She  rode  safely  on  the  surface  of 
everything.   Nothing  touched  her,  nothing  mattered.   Not 
the  cheerlessness  of  the  place,  not  the  disagreeable  work, 
not  the  isolation.   The  isolation,  in  fact,  she  welcomed. 
It  was  a  relief  not  to  talk,  not  to  have  to  talk,  nor  to 
think.   She  wore  rumpled,  hospital  issue,  green  gowns 
that  reached  to  her  shoes  and  tied  with  drawstrings, 
green  surgical  caps  that  covered  her  hair,  and  disposable 
masks  and  gloves.   She  prepared  the  cultures  under  a  hood 
behind  a  pane  of  glass.   She  learned  after  a  few  days  how 
to  wind  the  sputum  on  the  thin  sticks  and  poke  it  into 
the  narrow  necked  bottles.   Her  fingers  remembered  after 
a  time  how  to  manipulate  pipettes  and  tubes  aseptically. 
Three  times  a  day  she  swabbed  everything  down  with  lysol. 

The  rattle  and  bang  of  the  shaking  machine  with  its 
foaming  loads  of  sputum  filled  the  tiny  room  with  violent 
sound.   Yet  soon  she  noticed  it  only  when  it  stopped. 
Then  she  would  rise  from  her  high  stool  in  front  of  the 
hood  to  reload  it  and  start  its  clatter  again.   The  racks 
of  T.B.  cultures  she  took  to  the  incubation  room  she 
never  saw  again.   They  were  read  after  six  weeks  by  some 
other  technician  in  some  other  lab,  somewhere. 

Emily  took  all  her  meals  in  the  small  staff 
cafeteria.   She  was  one  of  the  few  who  ate  breakfast 
there.   But  it  was  simpler  that  way.   Someday,  she 
supposed,  she  would  find  an  apartment  with  a  kitchenette 
but  for  now  she  didn't  want  to  look  that  far  ahead.   For 
now  she  would  simply  live  one  day  at  a  time.   Go  to  work. 
Go  to  her  room.   It  was  very  pleasant,  very  peaceful. 
She  was  free  from  the  past  and  from  the  future.   It 
seemed  to  her  that  her  old  life  had  never  been.   That  her 
recent  life  with  her  husband,  their  apartment,  their 
friends,  had  never  existed.   It  had  made  no  mark.   And 
that  long  ago  time  when  she  had  had  growing  children,  a 
house  littered  with  dolls  and  crayons,  baseball  gloves 
and  marbles,  seemed  to  have  been  part  of  someone  else's 
life.   As  if  it  had  happened  not  to  her  but  to  someone 
she  knew  or  had  known  once.   She  floated  on  the  calm 
peaceful  surface  of  it  all.   She  knew  her  few  acquaint- 
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ances  at  the  hospital  found  her  strange.   They  wondered 
at  her  solitary  life  and  thought  her  lonely.   But  she  was 
not  lonely. 

Old  Mrs.  Bishop,  who  was  the  wing's  housekeeping 
supervisor,  often  stopped  by  Emily's  lab  in  the  mornings 
to  ask  if  she  could  come  up  for  coffee.   Sometimes  Emily 
went.   At  lunch  time  Emily  sat  regularly  with  a  group  of 
nurses  and  technicians.   She  listened  to  their  talk. 
She  had  all  the  companionship  she  wanted.   At  breakfast 
and  supper  she  was  joined  occasionally  by  Dr.  Silver- 
stein.   He  was  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  quietly  famous  in 
his  way,  for  his  marvelous  ability  to  piece  together 
shattered  bones.   He  was  a  widower  and  took  his  meals 
at  the  hospital.   He  ate  in  the  T.B.  wing  because  they 
cooked  in  smaller  amounts  and  the  food  was  better  than 
in  the  large  cafeteria.   Tall  and  gray  haired,  he  always 
spoke  to  Emily  with  great  dignity  and  kindness.   Perhaps 
he  thought  her  lonely  too  and  took  the  trouble  to  be- 
friend her . 

Emily  had  heard  nothing  from  her  husband  since  the 
night  she  had  run  away.   If  he  had  made  any  attempt  to 
find  her  she  did  not  know  it.   Probably  he  had  not,  for 
she  used  her  own  name  and  had  made  no  particular  effort 
to  hide  herself.   It  was  as  she  wished.   She  did  not  want 
to  be  forced  to  think  back.   She  was  done  with  all  that. 
Nor  did  she  want  to  have  to  make  any  long  reaching 
decisions.   It  was  enough  to  live  each  day  as  it  came, 
one  at  a  time.   On  this  day  she  felt  like  a  walk  after 
her  supper  at  the  hospital.   And  more  varied  scenery 
than  her  usual  work  to  room  route.   So,  she  buttoned  her 
coat  up  over  her  white  uniform  and  caught  a  downtown  bus 
in  front  of  the  hospital.   She  thought  she  would  window 
shop  and  maybe  stop  by  the  library  before  she  came  home. 

Emily  was  standing  in  front  of  a  shop  looking  at 
the  new  spring  shoes  when  she  heard  a  pleasant  male 
voice  say,  "Well,  good  evening,  Mrs.  Andrews."   It  was 
Dr.  Silverstein.   There  was  a  young  man  with  him. 

"Hello,"  Emily  smiled. 
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"I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  son,"  Dr.  Silverstein  said. 
"Robert  Silverstein — Mrs.  Andrews." 

"How  do  you  do?"   They  shook  hands. 

"Robert  is  a  resident  in  Internal  Medicine  at  Johns 
Hopkins,"  Dr.  Silverstein  said.   Pride  and  pleasure 
showed  in  his  voice.   "He's  visiting  me  for  a  day  or 
two . " 

Emily  smiled.   "How  nice."   Robert  was  tall  with  an 
open,  friendly  face  that  Emily  liked  immediately. 

"We  were  on  our  way  in  to  Emil' s , "  Dr.  Silverstein 
said,  gesturing  toward  a  cafe  just  down  the  street. 
"Won't  you  join  us?" 

"Oh,  thank  you.   But  no.   I  am  just  out  for  a  walk. 
I've  already  had  dinner." 

"So  have  we,"  smiled  Dr.  Silverstein,  "but  Emil 's 
has  absolutely  wonderful  walnut  torte.   It's  Robert's 
favorite  dessert  and  we  always  try  to  get  down  here 
when  he's  home." 

"It's  filled  with  raspberry  jam,"  Robert  said  gaily, 
"and  frosted  with  semi-sweet  chocolate."  He  licked  his 
lips.   "Absolutely  scrumptious!"   He  smiled  at  her. 
"You'll  love  it.   Come  with  us." 

Emily  laughed.   "You  make  it  sound  too  good  to 
resist."   She  looked  at  her  brown  loafers.   "But  I'm 
not  dressed.   Thanks  anyway." 

"You  look  fine,"  said  Robert.   "Anyway,  it's  dark 
in  there.   Candles  in  wine  bottles  so  you  can't  see  the 
pipes  in  the  ceiling  and  the  peeling  paint.   You  know 
the  kind  of  place."  He  rubbed  his  hands.   "But  a  dessert 
cook  the  likes  of  which  you've  never  seen!" 

"We'd  love  to  have  you  join  us,  Mrs.  Andrews,  if 
you  will,"  Dr.  Silverstein  said. 

The  torte  was  quite  as  good  as  Robert  had  said. 
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They  sipped  coffee  and  ate  slowly  and  savored  it.   Emily 
kept  her  coat  buttoned  and  hoped  her  uniform  did  not  show 
at  the  neck.   The  conversation  was  easy  and  pleasant. 
Robert's  respect  and  admiration  for  his  father  showed  in 
his  manner.   He  was  obviously  delighted  to  be  home. 
Looking  at  him,  Emily  thought  of  her  own  son,  perhaps 
seven  years  younger,  and  wondered  if  the  sullen  agony 
that  gripped  him  now  might  not  leave  him  when  he  became 
his  own  man.   She  must  get  in  touch  with  the  children. 
They  had  a  right  to  know  where  she  was. 

That  night  when  Emily  let  herself  into  her  dark 
room  it  seemed  to  her  just  a  little  bit  empty,  for  the 
first  time. 

A  few  days  later  just  after  she  had  come  home 
from  work  a  knock  sounded  at  her  door.   She  was  just 
putting  some  hand  laundry  on  to  soak  in  the  bathroom 
and  she  stood  there  frozen  at  the  sound,  both  hands 
suspended  motionless  in  the  sudsy  water.   She  raised  her 
head  and  stared  at  her  white  face  in  the  mirror  over  the 
lavatory.   Who?   No,  I_  won't  go.   But  the  knock  came 
again,  louder.   She  took  her  hands  out  of  the  water  and 
slowly  dried  them  on  a  towel.   She  could  hear  her  own 
breathing  in  the  tiny,  silent  room.   She  waited  for  the 
sound  of  retreating  footsteps  in  the  hall.   But  instead 
the  knocking  became  a  pounding  and  a  strange  man's  voice 
shouted,  "Mrs.  Andrews,  I  know  you're  in  there." 

Emily  straightened  indignantly.   She  walked  quickly 
to  the  door  and  pulled  it  open.   "Yes?"  Her  voice  was 
stern  and  annoyed. 

A  bored  looking  man  in  a  rumpled  checked  coat 
lounged  against  her  door  frame.   He  looked  to  her  just 
the  sort  to  come  pounding  and  shouting  at  a  person's 
door.   "What  do  you  want?"  she  asked. 

He   looked  her  over  cooly,  deliberately.   The  ex- 
pression on  his  face  was  overly  familiar — a  mixture  of 
amusement  and  leering  disdain.   He  chewed  on  a  tooth- 
pick.  The  effrontery  of  the  man!   She  started  to  close 
the  door  but  he  pushed  against  it. 
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"Whoa-a  there  now,  girlie,"  he  said.   "You  don't 
want  to  do  that.   I've  got  a  message  for  you."  He 
chuckled.   "A  very  important  message  from  your  husband." 

Emily  opened  the  door  again.   "Who  are  you?   What 
kind  of  message?" 

"Well  now,"  he  leered  at  her,  "I  think  you'd  better 
let  me  step  inside.   I  don't  think  you'd  want  it  broad- 
cast to  the  neighbors."  He  looked  meaningfully  behind 
him  at  the  hall  and  the  other  rooms. 

"Who  are  you?"  Emily  persisted. 

"Blocker's  the  name,"  he  said  and  pulled  a  card  out 
of  his  inside  coat  pocket.   He  handed  it  to  her. 

HERMAN  Z. BLOCKER 
PRIVATE  INVESTIGATOR 
Conversations  held  in  strictest  confidence 
No  job  too  large  or  too  small 

Emily  handed  the  card  back,  then  reluctantly  stepped 
aside  and  let  him  in.   Blocker  started  to  close  the  door 
behind  him.   "Leave  it  open,"  she  said.   He  shrugged  and 
dropped  his  hand.   "Now,  what  is  it?"  she  said.   "Hurry 
up  and  be  done  with  it.   I  have  better  things  to  do." 

He  raised  his  eyebrow  and  his  expression  was  de- 
finitely a  leer  this  time.   "I'll  bet  you  do." 

"If  you  have  a  message  you'd  better  say  it  and  get 
out." 

Blocker  shrugged.   "The  message  is  this.   Your  hus- 
band is  going  to  sue  for  divorce." 

Emily  looked  at  him,  unmoved.   "So — that's  all 
right  with  me.   Whatever  he  wants  to  do  is  fine  with  me. 
I  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other.   Tell  him  that." 

Blocker  looked  at  her  and  chewed  on  the  toothpick. 
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"Aren't  you  curious  about  the  grounds?" 

"Grounds?   No.   Abandonment,  I  suppose.   What 
difference  does  it  make?" 

"Nope,  not  abandonment.   Adultery."  He  watched  her 
while  his  words  sank  in. 

She  was  stunned  for  a  second.   She  wouldn't  have 
thought  it  of  Warren.   Then  she  gave  a  short  laugh. 
"All  right.   Tell  him  to  go  ahead.   He  knows  better. 
If  that's  what  he  wants  tell  him  I  couldn't  care  less. 
Tell  him  I'm  safe  now.   Tell  him  there  is  nothing  he  can 
do  to  hurt  me  now.   All  that  is  finished.   I'm  safe  now. 
Tell  him  that.   Nothing  he  says  or  does  matters  to  me. 
Tell  him  there  is  no  way  he  can  hurt  me  now,  so  for  him 
to  go  ahead  and  do  his  worst.   Tell  him  there  is  no  way 
he  can  hurt  me  anymore." 

"So  you  won't  fight  it?" 

"Fight  it?   Of  course  not." 

Blocker  shifted  his  toothpick  to  the  other  side  of 
his  mouth.   "Okay."  He  shook  his  head.   "You  see  a  lot 
of  crazy  people  in  my  line  of  work."   He  started  for  the 
door.   "By  the  way,  he's  naming  your  friend  Silvers tein 
as  co-respondent."  He  tossed  the  words  casually  back 
over  his  shoulder. 

"What?"  Emily's  eyes  widened  in  disbelief.  "What 
did  you  say?" 

Blocker  turned  around  and  looked  at  her.  The  leer 
was  back  on  his  face.  "I  said,  he's  naming  your  friend 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Silverstein  as  co-respondent." 

Emily  stared  at  him.   "You  can't  mean  that." 

Blocker  nodded.   "Oh  yes,  I  mean  it.   Of  course  he 
won't  be  able  to  prove  it  but  that  won't  really  matter 
will  it?"   He  looked  at  her  knowingly.   "You  have  been 
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seen  around  and  about  at  night  with  him  in  restaurants. 
That's  a  starter,  although — ."   He  shook  his  head  and 
chuckled.   "I'll  have  to  say,  lady,  that  of  all  the 
assignments  I've  ever  had  you  were  undoubtedly  the 
dullest."  He  leaned  toward  her  and  grinned.   "Just 
between  you  and  me — tell  me — what  do_  you  do  for  kicks?" 

"Get  out  of  here,"  Emily  said  and  turned  away. 
Warren  can't  be  going  to  do  that.   He  can't.   Dignified, 
respectable  Dr.  Silverstein,  whose  only  crime  had  been 
to  offer  her  a  bit  of  human  kindness.   His  reputation 
blighted  with  insinuations  and  vile  gossip.   A  flash  of 
anger  shot  through  her. 

"Wait."1  she  cried  to  Blocker  in  the  hall.  "Tell 
him — ."  Suddenly  she  felt  alert,  alive,  as  if  she  had 
just  waked  up  from  a  long  sleep.  "Tell  him,  hell  yes, 
I'll  fight!  Tell  him  that  when  I  get  through  dragging 
his  name  through  the  muck  that  precious  company  of  his 
won't  have  him  for  a  janitor,  much  less  vice  president. 
Tell  him  he  won't  be  able  to  show  his  face  in  this  town!" 

Blocker  gave  a  short  laugh.   "I'll  tell  him."  He 
started  down  the  stairs  toward  the  street. 

Emily  slammed  the  door  with  a  crash  that  shook  the 
old  house.   Anger,  the  only  emotion  she  had  felt  in 
months,  coursed  hot  through  her  veins  and  burned  in  her 
face.   She  ran  to  the  window  and  flung  it  open. 

"Tell  him — ,"  she  shouted  to  Blocker  on  the  side- 
walk.  "Tell  him  I  said  thank  you!" 

She  slammed  the  window  down  and  grabbed  the  tele- 
phone book.   Her  trembling  finger  ran  down  the  "Attorneys" 
in  the  yellow  pages.   Funny,  she  thought,  how  Warren  has 
given  me  all  the  life  I  ever  had. 
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TWO  NOVELS  IN  PROGRESS 
THE  FINAL  CHAPTER 
of 
THE  COLD  BITE  OF  MORNING 
and 
PART  OF  THE  PROSPECTUS 
for 
A  VOICE  NOT  GOD'S 


This  concludes  the  working  draft  of  a  novel  by  an 
African  and  about  Africa.   It  is  the  story  of  Mulana, 
tyrant  of  the  Kuda  nation,  fierce,  troubled,  and  of  how 
he  suffered  from  venereal  disease  and  what  he  learned  as 
he  was  healed.   It  is  also  the  story  of  Ludga,  the  drunken, 
rebellious  living  conscience  of  his  nation,  the  one  soul 
who  dared  face  Mulana  and  tell  him  the  miserable  truth 
about  himself. 

In  this  final  sequence  also  enter  several  of 
Mulana' s  battalion  of  wives — Uludo,  the  prettiest; 
Lochu,  perhaps  the  wisest;  and  Nweru,  the  oldest.   There 
are  also  Dawaya,  the  ruler's  understandably  apprehensive 
councillor,  and  Dr.  Joint,  the  missionary  doctor  who  has 
cured  Mulana  in  spite  of  himself. 

To  at  least  one  African-born  reader,  the  sense  and 
sound  of  Africa  comes  vividly  across  in  this  story. 

Ndubisi  Egemonye  was  born  in  West  Africa,  of  a 
strong  Biafran  family.   He  graduated  from  Oxford  and 
holds  a  graduate  degree  in  journalism  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.   He  and  his  wife  are 
instructors  at  North  Carolina  Central  University  and  they 
have  a  small  daughter.   He  hopes  to  be  a  teacher, 
publisher  and  author,  both  in  English  and  in  his  native 
Ibo. 
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THE  COLD  BITE  OF  MORNING 

by  Ndubisi  Egemonye 

During  the  time  Mulana  was  recovering  from  his 
accidental  fall,  that  night,  Ludga  sought  out  for  himself 
a  safe  hiding  place.   He  knew  that  he  would  be  in  trouble 
when  Mulana  recovered.   He  had  heard  some  court  servants 
tell  of  Mulana' s  anger  toward  him. 

At  the  palace,  a  big  iroko  tree  stood  before  the 
center  of  the  outer  chamber.   It  was  several  yards  in 
diameter  and  many  feet  high.   During  the  dry  season,  all 
types  of  tropical  birds  abounded  on  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  singing  and  jumping  from  branch  to  branch.   At  mid- 
day, the  noise  on  the  tree  would  be  so  loud  that  one 
could  hardly  hear  the  other  person  even  in  the  area 
around  Mulana' s  inner-chamber. 

Ludga  passed  this  tree  twice.   He  had  learned  in  his 
youthful  days  the  art  of  climbing  tall  and  big  trees. 
Once  he  had  cut  trees  for  some  farmers.   But  that  was 
years  ago.   He  had  not  climbed  any  trees  since  he  turned 
sixty  years  of  age  and  now  he  was  sixty-five.   But  he 
must  hide  somewhere  to  escape  Mulana 's  anger.   He  was 
not  afraid  of  Mulana.   But  he  knew  that  Mulana  had  paid 
killers  who  would  eliminate  anybody  that  Mulana  asked 
them  to  kill.   Ludga  knew  men  well.   He  had  stood  on  the 
wayside  looking  at  the  people  as  they  passed.   He  was 
aware  that  people  seldom  searched  the  common  place  for 
answers  to  difficult  questions.   Many  people  failed  to 
take  the  time  to  seek  out  the  simple  and  common  possi- 
bilities.  Ludga  decided  to  climb  the  iroko  tree  so  that 
from  its  top  he  could  see  everything  that  was  going  on 
in  the  palace  during  the  day.   He  would  know  when 
Mulana  was  fully  recovered.   He  would  know  who  came  to 
the  palace;  for  he  would  see  them  enter  and  he  would 
see  them  depart.   At  night,  when  everybody  had  gone  to 
sleep,  Ludga  knew  that  he  would  climb  down,  eat  and 
sleep  and  climb  back  before  the  palace  woke  up. 
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That  night  when  he  rushed  out  from  the  place  where 
Mulana  lay,  he  went  to  the  tree.   He  had  tried  to  climb 
it.   But  he  could  not.   He  tried  again.   Still  he  could 
not  do  it.   He  went  to  a  sandy  field  nearby.   Stooping, 
he  collected  some  sand  in  his  hand  and  rubbed  the  sand 
all  over  his  feet.   He  rubbed  sand  on  his  stomach  so  his 
body  was  no  longer  slippery.   He  went  back  to  the  tree 
and  tried  again  to  climb.   Still  he  could  not  climb. 
Then  he  noticed  that  there  was  a  long  rope  lying  near  the 
chamber.   He  grabbed  it  and  ran  back  to  the  tree.   He 
tied  the  rope  around  the  tree.   Finally,  looping  the  rope 
around  him  like  a  belt,  he  started  climbing.   It  was  a 
slow  and  difficult  climb.   He  knew  that  if  he  missed  a 
step  he  would  fall  and  would  probably  die.   But  Ludga  was 
not  afraid  to  die,  he  wanted  to  live  so  that  he  would 
know  what  became  of  Mulana. 

Before  the  first  cock  crow,  Ludga  had  climbed  the 
tree,  found  a  comfortable  place  on  the  tree  and  with  the 
rope  he  held  in  his  hand  he  tied  his  body  to  the  branch 
so  that  even  if  a  fierce  wind  blew  he  would  not  fall.   He 
tried  to  sleep  but  could  not. 

At  this  vantage  position,  Ludga  saw  everything  that 
went  on  in  the  palace  all  day.   He  saw  Dawaya  come  to  the 
palace.   As  Dawaya  came  near  the  tree,  Ludga  plucked  a 
little  branch  and  threw  it  at  him.   The  branch  did  not  hit 
Dawaya.   It  missed  him  by  a  few  inches.   Dawaya  did  not 
even  bother  to  look  up.   He  had  seen  leaves  fall  from  the 
tree  tops  in  the  past.   Ludga  laughed  aloud,  MHa  ha  ha." 
Dawaya  did  not  even  look  around.   How  could  anybody  trust 
that  man  with  anything?   Dawaya  went  to  see  Mulana.   Ludga 
saw  him  enter  Mulana 's  private  chamber.   Ludga  laughed 
aloud  again,  "Ha  ha  ha."   Then  he  sat  still,  imagining 
what  it  was  that  Dawaya  and  Mulana  were  discussing  at  that 
time  of  the  morning. 

Soon  after,  Uludo  came  out  of  her  hut  dressed  in 
brightly  colored  pieces  of  cotton.   The  wind  lifted  her 
cloth  and  Ludga  saw  her  indigo  painted  body.   She  took 
a  peep  to  know  whether  anybody  was  around.   She  saw 
nobody.   Then  she  went  to  Mulana 's  chamber.   At  the  door 
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she  stood  and  listened.   She  heard  Dawaya's  voice  so  she 
decided  not  to  go  in  yet.   She  then  went  to  the  main  gate 
to  find  out  what  was  happening  out  there.   Ludga  saw  her 
coming  and  plucked  a  bunch  of  leaves,  tied  them  together 
and  waited  for  Uludo  to  come  by.   As  Uludo  came  by  the 
tree,  Ludga  threw  the  bunch  of  leaves  on  her.   Uludo  did 
not  know  what  to  do.   She  looked  up  and  saw  nothing  in  the 
tree.   She  thought  of  the  many  birds  on  the  tree.   Then 
she  looked  at  the  bunch  of  leaves.   She  knew  that  birds 
would  not  tie  leaves  together. 

"The  gods  must  be  having  a  meeting  on  that  tree," 
she  told  herself.   As  she  was  thinking,  Ludga  threw  another 
bunch  of  leaves  on  her.   She  did  not  wait  longer,  but 
hurried  back  to  her  hut. 

As  for  Mulana,  he  talked  with  Dawaya  at  length.   They 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  planning  how  to  welcome  Joint 
to  the  palace,  as  soon  as  Mulana  recovered  from  his  illness 

"You  will  be  in  charge  of  all  arrangements  about 
building  some  booths,"  Mulana  told  Dawaya.   "All  the  roads 
leading  to  the  palace  must  be  kept  clean  and  tidy.   And 
the  palace  walls  must  all  be  painted." 

"I  will  personally  see  to  it  that  your  wishes  are 
obeyed,"  Dawaya  promised. 

"There  will  be  a  gun  salute  for  him"  Mulana  told 
him. 

"As  many  rounds  as  you  desire  must  be  fired  that 
day,"  agreed  Dawaya. 

"I  want  all  the  counselors  to  be  present  at  the 
reception,"  Mulana  informed  Dawaya.   "I  want  everybody 
to  be  there  that  day  so  that  nobody  will  say  afterwards 
that  he  is  not  informed." 

As  soon  as  I  leave  here,"  Dawaya  promised,  "I  will 
send  a  message  to  all  the  notables  in  Kudah.   I  will  tell 
them  to  be  getting  ready  gradually  for  an  important 
occasion.   I  will  tell  them  that  the  date  has  not  been 
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fixed  and  that  they  will  be  told  in  time  when  the  time 
will  be." 

"Supposing  they  ask  what  the  occasion  will  be?" 
Mulana  asked  Dawaya. 

"I  will  just  tell  them  that  I  will  tell  them  when 
the  time  comes,"  Dawaya  replied.   "But  I  am  sure  they  will 
not  ask  me  what  the  occasion  will  be  for.   They  know 
that  there  is  always  something  going  on  in  the  palace 
and  that  if  they  are  asked  to  come  that  they  must  do  so." 

"But  this  time  it  is  going  to  be  different," 
Mulana  told  Dawaya.   "I  am  going  to  tell  them  what  the 
preparation  is  all  about.   I  do  not  want  any  longer  to 
keep  their  minds  in  suspense." 

"Then  I  will  tell  them  that  dokuta  will  be  at  the 
palace  soon,"  Dawaya  suggested. 

"In  two  weeks'  time,"  Mulana  told  him. 

Before  Dawaya  left,  he  noted  everything  Mulana 
wanted  him  to  do.   As  he  passed  under  the  tree  on  which 
Ludga  was,  Ludga  plucked  some  leaves  and  threw  them  at 
Dawaya.   Dawaya  looked  up  and  passed  on. 

"Ha,  ha,  haah,"  Ludga  laughed.   "Twice  I  threw  a 
bunch  of  leaves  on  him  and  he  did  not  even  bother  to 
look.   If  I  had  a  gun  here  with  me,  I  would  shoot  him  the 
next  time  I  see  him  pass." 

Dawaya  went  home.   He  summoned  all  the  councillors. 
He  told  them  that  Mulana  was  going  to  welcome  Dr.  Joint 
to  the  palace.   "The  reception  is  set  to  take  place  at 
the  palace  in  two  weeks'  time,"  Dawaya  told  the  coun- 
cillors.  "Mulana  demands  of  all  of  you  the  fullest 
assistance.   He  will  personally  inspect  the  palace  that 
day  and  he  will  note  any  part  of  the  palace  that  is  not 
tidy." 

One  by  one,  the  councillors  asked  what  was  expected 
of  them  that  day.   They  knew  Mulana  well.   They  knew  that 
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when  he  spoke  of  fire  he  did  not  mean  cold  and  when  he 
spoke  of  cold  he  did  not  mean  hot.   They  recalled  how  in 
the  past  Mulana  had  treated  those  who  fell  out  of  his 
favor.   None  of  them  wanted  to  incur  Mulana' s  disfavor. 
Hence  in  five  days'  time,  while  Mulana  was  still  recover- 
ing, the  councillors  had  organized  a  work  force,  erected 
palm  leaf  booths  and  positioned  palm  fronds  from  the 
palace  gate  to  the  dirt  road  which  led  to  the  hospital. 

Ludga  noted  what  was  going  on.   Whenever  he  felt 
like  it,  he  plucked  some  leaves,  squeezed  them  in  his 
palms  and  threw  them  at  the  people  under  the  tree.   Still 
few  people  bothered  to  look  up.   They  took  for  granted 
that  some  birds  on  the  tree  had  become  vicious  and  had 
decided  to  throw  leaves  on  people  as  they  passed  under. 

After  a  few  days  on  the  tree,  during  which  he  only 
came  down  at  midnight  to  eat,  Ludga  made  up  his  mind  that 
nobody  would  find  him.   For  he  had  known  the  comings  and 
goings  in  the  palace.   He  had  again  frightened  Uludo  one 
afternoon  when  she  was  passing  near  the  tree.   Ludga 
plucked  a  handful  of  leaves  and  threw  them  at  Uludo. 
Uludo  stopped  and  looked  around.   Ludga  plucked  another 
handful  and  threw  them  again  at  Uludo.   She  recalled  the 
previous  occasion  when  she  passed  near  the  tree  and  some 
leaves  fell  on  her.   She  began  to  wonder  what  was  going 
on.   As  she  was  thinking,  Ludga  threw  another  handful  of 
leaves  on  her.   This  time  it  missed  her  but  she  saw  the 
leaves  fall.   She  looked  back  and  forth.   There  was  no- 
body in  sight.   She  ran  straight  home,  fearing  that  the 
gods  were  after  her. 

Ludga  laughed  at  her.   He  continued  watching  her 
until  she  disappeared  into  her  hut.   Then  that  night, 
when  everybody  had  slept,  Ludga  climbed  down  the  tree. 
He  picked  his  way  to  Lochu's  hut.   He  knocked  at  the 
wooden  door. 

"Who  is  that?"  Lochu's  soft  voice  came. 

"Ludga,  open  the  door,"  he  told  her.  "I  have  come 
back  to  know  how  you  are  doing  and  to  tell  you  something 
very  important." 
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Lochu  was  glad  to  hear  again  from  Ludga.   She  had 
wondered  where  he  was .   She  had  been  afraid  for  his  life 
and  did  not  know  what  had  happened  to  him.   She  opened 
the  door,  greeted  Ludga  and  invited  him  in. 

"I  am  hungry,"  Ludga  told  her.   "I  have  eaten  only 
once  during  the  last  several  nights.   But  I  am  strong. 
I  have  been  somewhere,  but  do  not  ask  me  where." 

"I  have  as  much  food  as  you  want,"  Lochu  said.   "You 
can  eat  as  much  as  you  want  and  if  you  want  to  take  some 
with  you,  I  will  wrap  it  for  you.   You  saved  my  life  and 
that  of  my  people  when  you  refrained  from  killing  him  that 
night." 

Lochu  gave  Ludga  food  and  water.   As  he  was  eating 
he  looked  at  Lochu !s  face.   She  was  crying. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Ludga  asked  her. 

"I  am  crying  for  you,"  Lochu  told  him.   "I  am  crying 
because  of  all  the  people  in  Kudah,  you  are  the  most  im- 
portant to  me.   Everybody  fears  you.   But  you  are  not  to 
be  feared,  for  you  are  not  wicked.   You  see  what  others 
do  not  want  to  see  and  you  say  what  many  people  will  be 
afraid  to  say.   But  you  are  hungry,  you  have  no  food  of 
your  own.   And  you  do  not  seem  to  care." 

"No,  I  do  not  care,"  Ludga  told  her.   "Those  who 
care  do  so  because  they  do  not  understand.   The  gods  take 
care  of  tailless  cows  so  that  you  will  not  see  flies 
bothering  them." 

"Then  tell  me  where  you  have  been  since  the  night 
you  ran  out  of  the  palace,"  Lochu  said.   "I  have  been 
very  worried  about  you.   But  there  was  nobody  I  could  ask 
about  you  without  raising  suspicion  against  myself." 

"Then  I  will  not  tell  you,  Lochu,"  said  Ludga.   "But 
I  will  tell  you  one  thing  if  you  promise  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut." 

"Whatever  you  tell  me  will  remain  in  my  mind," 
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Lochu  promised.   "Why  should  I  tell  on  the  man  who 
saved  my  life  and  that  of  my  people?" 

"I  am  in  hiding,"  he  told  her.   "But  I  will  come  out 
when  nobody  will  expect  me  to  come  out.   I  will  stand 
before  the  people  of  Kudah.   I  will  shout  at  the  top  of 
my  voice  so  that  everybody  will  hear  and  see  me.   Then 
I  will  hold  my  hand  up  and  let  those  that  are  looking 
for  me  see  that  I  am  there.   But  I  will  not  run  away. 
I  will  stand  and  shout." 

No  sooner  did  Ludga  finish  speaking  these  words 
than  he  ran  out.   He  tiptoed  to  the  main  chamber.   He 
stayed  there  until  the  early  morning  wine  tappers  went 
on  their  round.   Then  he  climbed  back  to  the  tree  top 
and  sat  there,  watching  as  before  what  was  going  on  in 
the  palace. 

Two  weeks  after  his  return  from  the  hospital, 
Mulana  sent  for  Joint.   Before  Joint  arrived  at  the 
palace,  all  the  councillors,  Mulana 's  wives  and  a 
crowd  of  court  personnel  and  town  people  were  waiting 
for  him.   The  women  were  beautifully  dressed  in  African 
cotton  material,  the  men  tied  long  lengths  of  cloth  over 
their  bodies.   Some  of  the  men  held  elephant  tusks  in 
their  hands . 

Mulana  wore  his  ceremonial  velvet  robe  and  put  on 
his  red  fez  adorned  with  ostrich  feathers.   He  wore 
around  his  neck  a  big  medal  of  gold  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  local  Resident  in  charge  of  British  affairs 
in  Kudah.   Nweru  stood  near  him.   She  tied  a  short  piece 
of  damask  over  her  body  which  made  her  look  like  a 
grandmother  in  a  miniskirt.   But  her  hairdo  was  out- 
standing.  And  her  necklace  of  silver  could  be  seen  from 
afar  off. 

As  soon  as  Joint  approached  the  palace  gate,  the 
gun  salute  began.   Mulana  had  ordered  a  twenty-one  gun 
salute  for  him,  but  the  zealous  councillor  who  was  in 
charge  gave  Joint  twenty-eight.   The  gun  boomed  for  a 
long  time.   When  it  finally  stopped,  Mulana  walked  with 
Joint  to  a  platform  which  was  erected  for  the  occasion. 
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When  the  crowd  saw  them  approach  the  platform,  they 
shouted  for  joy. 

The  town  crier  voiced  a  long  chant,  men  stamped 
their  bare  feet  on  the  ground  and  women  clapped  their 
hands.   Ludga  lay  still  in  the  tree.   From  time  to  time, 
he  plucked  some  leaves  and  threw  them  at  the  crowd. 

Lochu  was  restless  all  the  time  during  the  reception 
for  Joint.   She  knew  that  Ludga  meant  what  he  said  to  her 
She  kept  on  looking  about  her.   But  there  was  no  sign  of 
Ludga. 

Mulana  and  Joint  mounted  the  platform  and  Mulana 
gestured  to  the  crowd  to  keep  quiet.   Then  he  stood  up 
and  waved  his  hand.   The  crowd  shouted  back.   He  held 
Joint  by  the  hand  and  introduced  him  to  the  crowd.   The 
crowd  clapped. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  before  my  people,"  Mulana  told 
Joint  through  an  interpreter.   "I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  your  work  in  Kudah  will  be  smooth.   For  you  are  not 
like  the  Resident  or  the  arrogant  District  Officer.   You 
speak  to  us  in  the  way  we  understand  and  you  are  pre- 
pared to  listen  when  we  seek  your  advice  without  bullying 
us  as  if  we  are  children. 

"You  will  need  more  land  for  the  expansion  of  the 
hospital,  more  medical  equipments  and  more  doctors. 
Your  truck  is  not  big  enough.   You  will  need  a  bigger 
one." 

Joint  stood  up  and  the  people  roared  applause.   The 
town  crier  gave  a  long  and  unbroken  cry  and  the  women 
clapped. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  this  reception 
for  me  and  for  what  you  have  said,"  Joint  told  Mulana. 
"The  church  is  aware  that  this  hospital  is  too  small  for 
the  needs  of  Kudah.   But  the  church  has  no  money  in  its 
purse  to  do  the  many  things  it  would  like  to  do." 

"Money  is  no  problem,"  Mulana  shouted. 
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"Then  where  will  the  money  come  from?"  asked  Joint. 

"From  my  government,"  Mulana  replied.   "The  land  in 
front  of  the  hospital  belongs  to  me.   If  the  hospital 
will  need  it,  I  will  let  you  have  it  free.   And  as  soon 
as  you  know  the  cost  of  any  expansions  you  would  like  to 
make  in  the  hospital,  my  government  will  provide  the 
money . " 

Joint  thanked  Mulana  and  the  people  of  Kudah  once 
more  and  sat  down.   The  people  clapped  again.   But  the 
clapping  was  interrupted  by  a  loud,  shrill  voice.   It  was 
Ludga' s  voice. 

Only  Lochu  seemed  to  recognize  the  voice.   Others 
were  too  busy  to  care. 

Joint  took  his  leave  and  went  back  to  the  hospital. 

No  sooner  did  he  leave  than  Ludga  began  to  pluck 
leaves  from  the  tree  and  throw  them  to  the  crowd  as  he 
shouted:  "Here  I  am.   I  am  no  longer  hiding.   I  am  coming 
down. " 

The  numerous  leaves  that  flew  down  from  the  tree 
attracted  everybody's  attention.   Ludga  climbed  down  from 
the  tree.   Everybody  stood  still,  watching  him.   Lochu 
held  her  hand  over  her  mouth  in  awa.   Mulana  shook  his 
head  from  side  to  side  in  disbelief. 

Ludga  reached  the  ground. 

"I  am  coming  to  you,"  he  shouted  to  Mulana.   "  I  am 
no  longer  running.   Here  I  am.   This  is  the  day  I  have 
always  wished  that  I  will  see  in  Kudah.   Now  I  have  seen 
it  and  I  am  ready  to  die.   I  have  been  ready  since  two 
weeks  ago.   But  I  lived  on  to  show  myself  to  the  people 
of  Kudah.   I  might  have  fallen  down  from  the  tree  and 
died.   I  did  not.   I  would  have  been  called  a  drunkard 
who  killed  himself.   I  might  have  stayed  in  this  tree 
and  nobody  would  have  found  me.   I . did  not  because  many 
people  would  take  undue  credit  for  my  absence. 
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"I  am  here  now.   I  come  out  of  my  own  free  will. 
And  I  am  ready  to  die." 

The  crowd  surrounded  Ludga.   Mulana  stood  still 
and  said  nothing.   Palace  guards  rushed  toward  Ludga, 
arrested  him  and  dragged  him  off  the  stage. 

Some  people  said  that  the  guards  killed  Ludga. 
Others  said  that  he  was  imprisoned.   Nobody  really  knew 
his  fate. 

But  Kudah  changed  because  of  Ludga.   For  his 
memory  haunted  everybody  who  had  known  him. 
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"Then  where  will  the  money  come  from?"  asked  Joint. 

"From  my  government,"  Mulana  replied.   "The  land  in 
front  of  the  hospital  belongs  to  me.   If  the  hospital 
will  need  it,  I  will  let  you  have  it  free.   And  as  soon 
as  you  know  the  cost  of  any  expansions  you  would  like  to 
make  in  the  hospital,  my  government  will  provide  the 
money . " 

Joint  thanked  Mulana  and  the  people  of  Kudah  once 
more  and  sat  down.   The  people  clapped  again.   But  the 
clapping  was  interrupted  by  a  loud,  shrill  voice.   It  was 
Ludga's  voice. 

Only  Lochu  seemed  to  recognize  the  voice.   Others 
were  too  busy  to  care. 

Joint  took  his  leave  and  went  back  to  the  hospital. 

No  sooner  did  he  leave  than  Ludga  began  to  pluck 
leaves  from  the  tree  and  throw  them  to  the  crowd  as  he 
shouted:  "Here  I  am.   I  am  no  longer  hiding.   I  am  coming 
down. " 

The  numerous  leaves  that  flew  down  from  the  tree 
attracted  everybody's  attention.   Ludga  climbed  down  from 
the  tree.   Everybody  stood  still,  watching  him.   Lochu 
held  her  hand  over  her  mouth  in  awa.   Mulana  shook  his 
head  from  side  to  side  in  disbelief. 

Ludga  reached  the  ground . 

"I  am  coming  to  you,"  he  shouted  to  Mulana.   "  I  am 
no  longer  running.   Here  I  am.   This  is  the  day  I  have 
always  wished  that  I  will  see  in  Kudah.   Now  I  have  seen 
it  and  I  am  ready  to  die.   I  have  been  ready  since  two 
weeks  ago.   But  I  lived  on  to  show  myself  to  the  people 
of  Kudah.   I  might  have  fallen  down  from  the  tree  and 
died.   I  did  not.   I  would  have  been  called  a  drunkard 
who  killed  himself.   I  might  have  stayed  in  this  tree 
and  nobody  would  have  found  me.   I. did  not  because  many 
people  would  take  undue  credit  for  my  absence. 
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"I  am  here  now.   I  come  out  of  my  own  free  will. 
And  I  am  ready  to  die." 

The  crowd  surrounded  Ludga.   Mulana  stood  still 
and  said  nothing.   Palace  guards  rushed  toward  Ludga, 
arrested  him  and  dragged  him  off  the  stage. 

Some  people  said  that  the  guards  killed  Ludga. 
Others  said  that  he  was  imprisoned.   Nobody  really  knew 
his  fate. 

But  Kudah  changed  because  of  Ludga.   For  his 
memory  haunted  everybody  who  had  known  him. 
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and  rough  demeanor  lies  the  gentleness  of  a  girl. 

None  of  Anson  Gunter  came  from  books.   His  formal 
education  began  late  and  ended  early  in  a  two-room  school- 
house.   Anson  Gunter  is  the  things  he  has  seen  and  his 
silent  introspective  evaluation  of  them. 

But  there  is  another  Anson  Gunter.   He  drinks  moon 
likker  and  gets  roaring  drunk.   His  profanity  is  grandiose 
This  man  who  speaks  gently  to  the  horse  that  has  just 
kicked  him  holds  much  of  the  human  race  in  utter  contempt. 
Without  compunction,  he  can  send  his  fist  crashing  into 
the  face  of  any  man  whom  he  believes  to  be  (ever  so 
slightly)  unfairly  playing  the  game  of  life. 

In  a  human  wasteland,  where  all  about  him  do 
obeisance  to  the  old  Semitic  Deity  and  His  Crucified  Son, 
Anson  Gunter  neither  fears  Hell  nor  hopes  for  Heaven.   He 
believes  that  if  God  exists,  the  Human  race  is  too  small 
to  warrant  much  attention. 

This  Anson  Gunter  hungers  after  women.   His  eyes  see 
their  cheap  print  dresses  and  his  mind  sees  just  as 
clearly  what  lies  beneath.   As  he  reads  men,  he  reads 
women.   In  their  silences  he  sees  their  fears,  lusts, 
loves,  and  hatreds.   Having  traveled  Life's  road  thus  far, 
to  his  fiftieth  year,  single,  Anson  is  resolved  that  this 
is  the  best  way  for  him.   But  on  nights  when  his  bed  is 
without  a  woman,  he  wishes  one  were  there.   He  is  a 
slave  only  to  the  scents,  sounds,  and  sweet  post-sleep 
of  the  orgasm.   Nothing  else  will  ever  have  so  sure  a 
hold  on  Anson  Gunter. 

Because  his  arm  is  strong  and  because  his  voice  is 
meant  to  be  obeyed,  few  men  like  Anson  Gunter.   When  his 
greeting  is  warm  and  his  smile  friendly,  those  to  whom  he 
speaks  know  they  have  been  pegged,  because  Gunter  can 
never  quite  hide  his  smouldering  contempt  for  human 
frailty.   From  time  to  time,  men  fight  Anson  Gunter,  but 
not  when  he  is  looking.   They  hit  him  in  his  worldly 
goods  or  kill  something  he  loves.   His  woods  have  been 
torched;  his  best  dogs  have  been  poisoned;  and  his  barn 
has  been  burned.   These  things  widen  the  gap  between  our 
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Natural  Man  and  his   human  propinquity. 

Condemning  the  statutes  of  man  almost  as  much  as  he 
condemns  individual  man,  Anson  Gunter  manufactures  and 
sells  corn  whiskey.   For  him  the  enterprise  is  profitable 
because  he  is  a  master  of  his  art,  and  his  product,  which 
is  wholesaled  to  bootleggers,  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
In  this  he  prides  himself:   That  any  likker  he  would  not 
buy  —  neither  will  he  sell. 


Assisting  Anson  Gunter  in  farming  and  in  moon- 
shining  is  his  share-and-share-alike  partner.   This  man, 
like  Anson  Gunter,  is  one  of  great  vitality,  virility, 
and  sensitivity.   Through  his  veins  run  the  blood  of 
Master,  Slave,  and  Cherokee  Chief.   Young  in  wisdom,  as  in 
years,  this  big  man  of  twenty- three  has  rippling  muscles. 
Not  quite  as  tall  as  old  Gunter,  his  square  head  sits  with 
perfect  symmetry  on  his  short,  strong  neck.   Were  it  not 
for  his  kinky  hair  and  his  negroid  nose,  Anson  Gunter' s 
partner  would  pass  for  sunburned  White  in  almost  any 
society.   He  is  not  an  ignorant  man;  for  two  years  he  has 
studied  at  North  Carolina  College  in  Durham.   Brodus  Brooks 
is  the  man ' s  name . 

Brodus  dreams  of  returning  to  North  Carolina  with 
enough  money  to  purchase  a  farm.   He  will  someday  have  a 
son  whom  he  will  educate  and  through  whom  Brodus  Brooks 
will  find  fulfillment.   To  Brodus  Brooks  this  son  will  be 

the  culmination  of  everything all  he  has  lived  for, 

worked  for,  and  schemed  for.   In  his  mind's  eye,  he  sees 
himself  and  his  son  strolling  through  fields  of  tall 
cotton  while  birds  sing  and  the  world  is  bathed  in 
morning  dew. 

But  there  hangs  over  Brodus  Brooks  a  dark  unspoken 
fear.   His  wife,  Cindy,  has  not  yet  conceived.   He  is 
afraid  (and  to  none  will  he  bespeak  it)  that  his  sperm 
are  not  alive.   The  very  thought  that  he  will  never  be 
able  to  make  Cindy — nor  any  woman — conceive  strikes  un- 
speakable terror  in  his  heart.   This  terror  is  akin  to — 
nay,  it  ±s_   the  very  fear  of  death. 
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Brodus,  like  Anson  Gunter,  cares  very  little  about 
people.   Whites  and  Blacks  alike  see  him  as  an  Uppity 
Nigger.   He  has  the  idea  that  the  duties  imposed  by 
friendships  are  hardly  worth  the  slim  advantages  attached 
thereto.   Brodus  can  take  laughter  or  leave  it.   Music  and 
gaiety  are  beautiful  things  that  are  in  the  World  of  Other 
Men.   Brodus  Brooks  has  his  purpose;  he  thinks  his  goals 
are  fixed;  and  he  goes  about  his  work. 


Not  so  with  Cindy,  Brodus'  wife.   Cindy  Brooks  is 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  pretty  mulatto  mother.   Her 
father  was  a  white  man,  though  we  can  never  be  quite  sure 
what  white  man.   Cindy's  feet  were  made  for  dancing,  and 
her  heart  for  song  and  laughter.   She  loves  (whatever  that 
means)  her  man,  Brodus,  but  she  is  filled  with  great 
emptiness  and  her  soul  yearns  for  paths  upon  which  her 
feet  are  not  set. 

Cindy's  hair  is  dark;  it  reminds  one  of  a  raven 
after  the  rain.   Her  eyes  reflect  a  deep  laughing, 
dancing  sorrow-substance.   Her  skin  is  the  color  of  a  spot 
left  on  white  suede  by  a  spill  of  mocha.   Old  Anson 
Gunter's  personal  devil,  whispering,  says,  "Look  at  them 
soft  brown  arms.   It'd  be  worth  a  team  an'  wagcn  just  just 
to  bury  your  face  'tween  them  titties." 

Cindy  Brooks  would  like  to  oblige  her  husband  by 
presenting  him  with  the  son  he  so  devoutly  desires,  but 
she  cannot  share  his  concern  at  her  barrenness.   She 
suspects  that  she  is  barren  either  because  of  some  witch- 
craft worked  by  Brodus'  mother,  old  "Indian  Kate"  Brooks, 
or  she  may  be  undergoing  Divine  punishment  for  having 
given  herself  to  "Duck"  Waters,  a  White  man.   Cindy  re- 
grets that  she  did  not  bring  virginity  to  her  marriage 
bed;  however,  she  tells  no  one.  But  Cindy  lives  with  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  old  Kate  knows  -  and  Cindy 
hates  and  fears  Kate. 


Kate  Brooks  -  wrinkled  old  "High-yellow"  -  known 
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as  "Indian  Kate,"  daughter  of  Cherokee,  African  and  Saxon, 
is,  with  her  long  straight  hair,  burning  eyes,  and  rapid 
piercing  speech,  sought  after  by  black  and  white  clientele 
as  an  herb  doctor  and  a  witch.   This  merchant  of  love 
potions,  conjures,  and  cures  roams  the  woods  talking  to 
herself  and  seeking  magic  roots  and  herbs .   There  is  in 
her  heart  little  room  for  compassion.   She  resents  having 
to  share  her  son  with  another  woman.   Kate,  who  lives  with 
her  son  and  Cindy,  seldom  speaks  to  either  of  them.   She 
flatly  denies  that  Negro  blood  flows  in  her  veins,  and  in 
her  denial  she  deceives  all  but  Anson  Gunter  and  her  son. 
Once  while  Brodus  made  love  to  Cindy,  Cindy  could  hear 
Kate  in  the  next  room  making  an  incantation.   Thus,  the 
source  of  Cindy's  suspicion  that  Kate  has  something  to  do 
with  her  failure  to  conceive. 

Kate  Brooks  does,  however,  possess  a  high  native 
intelligence.   Like  Gunter,  she  sees  through  people  and 
she  is  fearful  of  all  with  whom  Brodus  is  involved.  Kate 
has  a  premonition  that  her  son  is  fey  -  that  some  great 
trouble  hangs  over  his  head  -  that  some  involvement  with 
another  person  will  bring  Brodus  Brooks  to  grief.   Kate, 
who  knows  all  about  Cindy  and  Duck  Waters,  will  tell  no 
one.   Hoarding  her  knowledge  as  a  miser  clings  to  gold, 
Kate  has  mixed  fears  that  if  the  secret  becomes  known, 
she  will  have  lost  a  tool  by  which  she  can  control  Cindy; 
perhaps,  if  she  expends  this  one-shot  weapon,  she  will 
have  greater  need  for  it  another  day. 

Also,  this  poisonous  old  woman  is  aware  that  she  may; 
by  talking,  harm  herself  more  than  she  harms  Cindy.   Kate 
Brooks  knows  good  and  well  that  as  far  as  her  daughter-in- 
law  is  concerned  the  affair  is  over  and  done.   However, 
Kate  does  not  know  what  passes  through  the  sick,  and  oft 
drunken,  mind  of  Carlton  Drake  "Duck"  Waters. 


Duck,  the  somewhat  pampered  only  son  of  overly- 
devout  and  prosperous  cotton  farmer,  Alan  Waters,  wishes 
Brodus  Brooks  dead.   He  gives  as  his  reason  for  this 
hatred  nothing  more  than  that  he  condemns  stuck-up, 
snot-nosed,  uppity  niggers.   Actually,  Duck  lusts  for 
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Cindy.   Once,  long  ago,  when  he  and  Cindy  were  about 
sixteen,  they  met  at  a  lonely  place  beside  Big  Long 
Creek  and  took  off  their  clothes.   Together  they  went 
swimming.   Naked  and  unseen  they  lay  on  the  sandy  bank 
and  copulated.   This  act,  totally  mechanical  and  without 
love  was  the  first  experience  for  either  of  the  young 
people.   Although  the  act  was,  to  Cindy,  painful  but  some- 
what satisfying,  it  was  to  Duck  Waters  a  most  pleasing  ex- 
perience.  Now,  he  remembers  and  becomes  aroused.   Much  of 
his  time  is  spent  reliving  and  imagining  himself  in 
situations  with  Cindy.   He  is  unable  to  have  intercourse 
with  any  other  woman  because  of  a  mental  block  which  rises 
from  the  almost  continual  trauma  of  living  with  his  father, 
old  Alan  Waters.   He  believes  that  if  given  half  a  chance, 
he  could  "go"  again  with  Cindy.   And  Duck  imagines  that 
Cindy  lies  in  her  bed  panting  and  hungering  for  him.   Duck 
is  also  aware  that  some  of  the  girls,  with  whom  he  has 
been,  have  reported  his  failure  to  perform  and  he  imagines 
that  he  is  being  laughed  at  behind  his  back  for  his  im- 
potency.   Although  Duck  is  a  good-looking  young  man  he  is 
by  far  the  least  masculine  character  in  our  narrative. 
Duck  Waters  stands  about  five  feet  and  six  inches  tall  in 
his  stocking  feet.   He  has  blue  eyes  and  blond  wavy  hair. 
His  white  skin  tends  to  sunburn  easily.   Because  he  always 
has  money  to  spend  and  is  likable,  he  is  generally  sur- 
rounded by  friends  -  some  of  whom  are  nogoods . 

Duck's  mother  died  when  he  was  born,  and  pious  Alan 
Waters,  secretly  blaming  Duck  for  his  mother's  death,  sees 
fault  in  every  man  but  Duck. 

Seeking  to  hide  in  cups  from  the  world  of  real  men 
and  women,  Duck  wishes  the  world  were  rid  of  that  stuck-up, 
educated,  black  sonofabitch.   Perhaps  then  he  might  again 
stroll  beside  Big  Long  Creek  and  find  Cindy  waiting.   Per- 
haps they  could  swim  together  and  lie  entwined  upon  the 
sand.   Maybe  this  whatever-it-is  that  stands  (in  his  con- 
fused  mind)  between  him  and  manhood  would  fade  like  the 
mists  of  morning. 


Lost  in  a  jungle  of  spinning  frames  on  the  second 
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floor  of  the  Arbelle  Cotton  Mill  of  Anderson,  South 
Carolina,  a  girl  -  red  of  hair,  blue  of  eye,  and  freckled 
of  face  -  floats  aimlessly  in  an  ether  of  fear.   Afraid 
of  life  and  terrified  by  the  thought  of  dying,  this  soul 
sister  of  Prince  Hamlet  says  to  God: 

IF  EVER  THERE  COMES  MY  CHANCE  TO  GO  FROM  WHERE 
I  AM  OR  TO  BE  SOMEBODY  ELSE,  AND  IF  I  SEE  THAT 
CHANCE  TOO  LATE;  IF  MY  GRASP  IS  WEAK  OR  MY  FEET 
SLOW;  IF  ON  MY  DEATHBED  I  SEE  THAT  MY  GREAT 
MOMENT  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  YESTERDAY,  OR  LAST  WEEK, 
OR  LAST  YEAR  BUT  I  WAS  TOO  DAMNED  TIRED  OR  TOO 
DULL;   THEN  I  WILL  CURSE  YOU  FOR  THE  SONOFABITCH 
YOU  ARE  AND  YOUR  ETERNITY  FOR  THE  BOWL  OF 
POTTAGE  IT  HAS  TO  BE. 

And  in  the  background  of  her  belligerent  challenge 
to  the  Infinite,  she  hears  the  chorus  of  the  spinning 
frames.   Over  and  over  and  over  "Little  Callie-Little 
Callie-Little  Callie."  Like  an  army  of  minotaurs  with 
steel  guts  grinding  and  hungry  for  human  soul  and  human 
flesh  -  the  girl  flesh,  the  soul,  and  the  bone  of  Little 
Callie  Shipp. 

Little  Callie,  thirsting  for  wines  beyond  her  ken. 
Hungering  for  lights  and  music  and  laughter,  perhaps,  but 
aware  of  nothing  save  an  empty,  hollow,  painful  void. 

Little  Callie  Shipp  crying  out,  in  the  darkness  of 
her  closet,  against  whatever  brute  and  blackguard  made  the 
world,  but  radiating  laughter  and  warmth  to  all  about  her. 
Little  Callie,  hating  all  that  lies  between  the  seven  a.m. 
and  the  five  p.m.  mill  whistles,  but  staying  where  she  is 
until  some  way  out  is  clear  within  her  vision.   BETTER  TO 
BEAR  THE  ILLS  WE  NOW  HAVE  THAN  TO  FLY  TO  OTHERS  WE  KNOW 
NOT  OF. 

Little  Callie  Shipp,  gal  with  the  big  titties  and  the 
twelve-string  guitar  -  making  up  bawdy  songs  and  singing 
them  to  the  young  boys  and,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
casting  sly  glances  at  their  li'l  peckers  get tin'  hard 
beneath  their  bluejeans.   The  pretty  girl  of  twenty-two 
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summers,  the  tender  girl,  the  honest  girl  -  loving  Anson 
Gunter  (old  enough  to  be  her  father)  and  seeing  marriage 
to  him  as  liberation  from  the  spinning  room,  but  having  no 
desire  to  marry  him  until  she  can  satisfactorily  answer 
the  question:  "What  can  I  give  Anson  Gunter  that  he  ain't 
already  got?" 

Little  Callie  Shipp,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall 
while  Anson  Gunter,  drained  and  tired,  sleeps.   And  al- 
though the  minotaurs  are  ten  miles  away  in  Anderson,  the 
whispered  specter  of  their  song  is  there  in  the  quiet  of 
Anson  Gunter' s  house:   LITTLE-CALLIE-LITTLE-CALLIE-LITTLE- 
CALLIE . 

LITTLE  CALLIE  SHIPP.   The  Lord  sho '  do  like  Mistah 
Guntah. 


THE  PLACE 

Kingdom,  South  Carolina,  where  yesterday  lay  upon 
soft  beds  of  sandy  bottomland  and  rested  on  red  clay 
piedmont  hills.   So  lying,  she  died;  and  in  dying,  she 
did  leave  this,  her  place  of  passing,  reek  with  the 
stench  of  Death's  corruption. 

Only  this  -  and  nothing  more  -  was  Kingdom,  South 
Carolina;   Howell  Cobb's  General  Store  and  the  red  oak 
tree  out  front.   A  sign  that  proclaimed  Anderson,  South 
Carolina  to  be  ten  miles  away.   Worldtired  barns, 
papered  with  Bruton  Snuff  and  Black  Draught  signs. 

Kingdom  was  scrawny  ragged-assed  men,  clinging  with 
torn  and  failing  fingers  to  the  soil  against  the  siren 
song  of  cotton  mills.   Kingdom,  the  great  non-lactating 
breast  of  Mother  Earth  -  held  by  suckling  lips  of  hungry 
dreamless  children.   Bran  sack  underwear,  cheap  print 
dresses.   Thirty-year  women  with  shuffling  footsteps  and 
sagging  titties. 

The  Primitive  Baptist  Church  of  Kingdom.   Splintered 
benches.   Foot-washing.   Hysterical  Hallelujahs.   Prayers 
passing  through  an  attic  purgatory  of  batfartings. 
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Kingdom,  South  Carolina.   Only  this  and  nothing  more. 

THE  TIME 
Some  time  after  World  War  II.   Maybe  even  last 


year 
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